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EFFECTIVE  JULY  1, 1991, 

Hampden-Sydney  College 

has  a 
New  Telephone  Number: 

(804)  223-6000 

This  number  reaches  the  switchboard  operator,  who  can  connect  you  with  anyone  on  campus. 

If  you  know  your  party's  extension  number,  however,  you  may  dial  it  directly,  at  any  time  of  day, 

without  going  through  the  switchboard.  Simply  add  "223-6"  to  the  current  extension  number. 

Thus  the  Alumni  Office  number  (extension  148)  becomes  223-6148. 


SOME  FREQUENTLY  CALLED  COLLEGE  NUMBERS 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 

Admissions 223-6120 

Also  (800)  755-0733 

Alumni  Office 223-6148 

ARA  Food  Service 223-6150 

Associate  Dean  of  Students 223-6199 

Athletics 223-6151 

Buildings  &  Grounds 223-6159 

Bookstore 223-6117 

Business  Office 223-6216 

CAC  Office 223-6342 

Campus  Security 223-6164 

Chaplain 223-6269 

Counseling  &  Career  Planning...  223-6106 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 223-6112 

Dean  of  Freshmen 223-6286 

Dean  of  Students 223-6128 

Development  Office 223-6137 

Annual  Fund,  Parents  Fund 223-6143 

Planned  Giving 223-6146 

Corporate  &  Foundation 
Giving 223-6144 

Records  &  Research 223-6139 

Fire  Department 223-6165 

Fuqua  Computer  Center 223-6198 

Fuqua  International  Communications 

Center 223-6293 

GMGC  223-6339 

Infirmary 223-6167 


Inter-fraternity  Council 223- 

Kaleidoscope 223- 

Library 223- 

Media  Relations 223- 

or  223- 

Museum 223- 

Music  Center 223- 

Music  Festival 223- 

Parents  &  Friends  Lounge 223- 

Payroll  223- 

Personnel  Office 223- 

Physics  Supply  Room 223- 

Post  Office 223- 

Psychology  Lab 223- 

President's  Office 223- 

or  223- 

Publications  Offfice 223- 

Research  (Brinkley/Redd) 223- 

Summer  Programs 223- 

Sports  Information 223- 

Student  Court 223- 

Student  Government 223- 

Student  Aid  and  Records 223- 

(Registrar) 

Student  Health  Service 223- 

Student  Senate 223- 

Switchboard  (Information) 223- 

The  Tiger 223- 

Tiger  Inn 223- 

WWHS  (radio  station) 223- 
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Dr.  Ralph  A.  Rossum, 
The  Twenty -first  President 


By  KenWoodley  79 


S-r^    ALPH  A.  ROSSUM  isn't 

•    /jX       a  graduate  of  Hampden- 
M  \  Sydney  College. 

^<^    But  he  could  be. 

Listening  to  the  College's  21st  pres- 
ident, one  gets  the  distinct  impression 
he  has  something  or  a  graduate's  feel  for 
the  place.  He's  genuinely  thrilled  by  the 
chance  to  accept  the  baton  from  the 
likes  of  James  Madison  and  Patrick 
Henry.  Hampden-Sydney  moves  him 
emotionally.  One  can  feel  Dr.  Rossum 
happily  letting  himself  take  root  in  his 
new  surroundings.  He  seems  to  have 
found  his  greener  pasture. 

"Hampden-Sydney  represents  a 
kind  of  pinnacle  of  private  education. 
It  is  a  very  small,  very  good  liberal  arts 
college  with  an  amazingly  hard- 
working faculty  teaching  very  good 
students,"  he  said.  "I  do  not  plan  to  use 
this  as  a  stepping  stone.  Hampden- 
Sydney  represents,  for  me,  the  pinnacle 
to  which  stepping  stones  lead.  As  I  told 
the  search  committee,  'You  may  have 
to  pry  me  out  of  this  job.'" 

The  44-year-old  Rossum  knows 
what  a  top-notch  liberal  arts  education 
is  all  about.  He  comes  to  Hampden- 
Sydney  from  Claremont  McKenna, 
which — like  H-SC — was  recently 
listed  by  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  as  one 
of  America's  top  50  liberal  arts  colleges. 
The  bespectacled  Rossum,  a  devoted 


/.  Kendrick  Woodley  III  79  is  the  newly- 
appointed  editor  o/The  Farmville  Herald. 


What  more  could  one  ask 

than  to  come  to 

Hampden-Sydney — 

founded  by  the  same  great 

patriots  who  won  us  our 

independence  and  gave  us 

our  Constitution  and 

nurtured  by  alumni  and 

trustees  in  whom  the  same 

love  of  freedom  and  respect 

for  law  prevail. 

DR.  RALPH  A.  ROSSUM 


husband  and  father  of  three,  served 
Claremont  as  its  vice-president  and 
dean  of  faculty.  He  has  been  described 
as  a  team  player  who  will  put  the  insti- 
tution ahead  of  everything  else. 
Himself,  for  instance. 

"The  trustees,"  said  Board  of  Trus- 
tees Chairman  Sydnor  C.  Settle,  "are 
very  pleased  to  engage  such  a  distin- 
guished educator  as  Dr.  Rossum.  It  is 
fitting  that  Hampden-Sydney,  founded 
in  1776,  should  have  as  its  president  an 
expert  on  the  Constitution." 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Board  added,  "Everything  about 
the  man  came  up  positive.  I'm 
extremely  enthusiastic  about  the 
continued  rise  of  the  College's  star." 


And  it  will  be  the  College's  star,  not 
Rossum's,  which  will  be  polished  and 
shining.  That's  the  way  the  College's 
new  president  works. 

Rossum,  by  the  way,  rhymes  with 
"awesome,"  a  fact  he  smilingly — and 
ice-breakingly — pointed  out  during  his 
first  appearance  before  the  College 
community.  Devotion  to  the  College 
and  a  sense  of  humor,  too.  All  this  from 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  experts  on 
Constitutional  law.  A  humble  man,  Dr. 
Rossum  credited  his  oldest  son  with 
the  awesome-Rossum  line.  "Get 
Awesome  with  Rossum"  was  his  son's 
successful  campaign  slogan  during 
school  elections  in — where  else? — 
Southern  California. 

UT  don't  let  the  Southern 
Q    §  J      California  connection 
M  J       scare  you.  We  don't 

imagine  future  editions  of 
the  College  catalogue  will  feature 
bikini-clad  denizens  of  the  deep, 
dipping  butter-coated  lobster  meat  into 
the  mouths  of  undergraduates  boning 
up  on  Plato  to  the  strains  of  "Good 
Vibrations." 

There  are  good  vibrations  between 
the  College  and  its  new  leader,  but  they 
are  rather  more  traditional.  The 
College's  mission  statement,  for 
instance,  "brings  tears  to  my  eyes,"  he 
said.  Forming  good  men  and  good  citi- 
zens and  cultivating  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  moral  discernment  rooted  in 
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the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  consti- 
tute, for  Dr.  Rossum,  "a  very  good 
mission  statement.  And  the  attitude  of 
the  faculty  and  the  shape  of  the  curric- 
ulum prove  the  College  believes  it." 

His  friends  in  Southern  California 
wondered  why  Dr.  Rossum  wanted  to 
leave  Claremont  McKenna  for  Hamp- 
den-Sydney.  He  had  the  perfect  answer. 
"I  gave  them  a  copy  of  the  mission 
statement  and  said,  'Read  this.'  They 
read  it  and  said,  'Now  we  know  why 
you  want  to  go.  " 

Looking  you  squarely  in  the  eye, 
he'll  add,  "Hampden-Sydney  is  what  I 
was  trying  to  make  Claremont 
McKenna  a  bit  more  like." 


Dr.  Rossum  believes  "so  many 
schools  are  allowing  the  liberal  arts 
component  of  their  education  to  dete- 
riorate altogether.  And  once  it's  lost,  it's 
hard  to  restore.  At  Hampden-Sydney 
it's  still  there  and  still  in  very  fine 
shape." 

Dr.  Rossum  likes  the  shape  of 
things  at  Hampden-Sydney.  He's  not 
coming  along  to  create  Ralph  Rossum 
U.  He  will  boldly  go  where  good  men 
have  gone  before.  "I've  seen  too  many 
people  want  to  come  on  board  some 
place  and  make  it  into  their  own 
image.  That's  very  difficult  to  do,  to  be 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rossum  and  their  children 
Pierce,  Brent,  and  Kristin 


the  captain  at  the  wheel  and  try  to  turn 
against  the  direction  of  the  vessel.  It's 
ill-advised  and  terribly  exhausting.  I've 
seen  people  beaten  down  trying  to  do 
that." 

Neither  does  it  make  a  great  deal  of 
sense.  One  goes  to  a  traditional  liberal 
arts  college  and  one  orders  the  tradi- 
tional liberal  arts.  If  one  has  a  taste  for 
the  myth  that  Western  Man  is  the  root 
of  all  evil,  one  takes  a  seat  at  a  so-called 
college  which  serves  up  such  tripe. 

"If  you  want  to  go  in  a  different 
direction,"  he  said,  "then  go  to  that 
type  of  institution.  I  want  to  make  sure 
Hampden-Sydney  remains  Hampden- 
Sydney." 
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COFFEE, 
tea,  coeds 
anyone? 
All  three 
will  be  served  at 
Hampden- Sydney,  but 
women  will  be  served 
as  guests  of  the  College. 
Dr.  Rossum  was 
attracted  to  the  College 
by  its  curriculum, 
history,  honor  code, 
and  all-male  enroll- 
ment. We  repeat,  all- 
male  enrollment.  The 
College's  newest  pres- 
ident views  all-male 
status  as  a  definite  plus, 
an  edge,  something  not 
to  be  changed. 

"I  must  admit,  I  saw 
something  attractive 
about  the  possibility  of 
becoming  president  of 
a  college  that  has 

remained  all-male,"  he  said.  "I  would 
never  argue  that  one  should  tell  a  pros- 
pective student  that  he  should  attend 
Hampden- Sydney  because  it's  all-male. 
But  after  you've  said  everything  else 
about  the  College — and  you  add  that 
as  a  tag-line — it  gives  you  a  compar- 
ative advantage.  I  see  it  as  a  plus." 

And,  he  adds,  "My  initial  view  is 
that  the  College  would  do  very  well  to 
preserve  its  all-male  character.  Anything 
which  gives  us  a  comparative  advantage 
and  sets  us  apart  is  something  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  lose.  It 
strikes  me  that  now  we  need  250  good 
men  each  year  who  want  to  come  to 
Hampden-Sydney." 

One  good  man  has  been  added  to 
the  Colleges  lineup  but  he  brings  with 
him  a  family  which  will  also  add  much 
to  the  community.  Ralph  and  Cons- 


Dr.  Scott  Colley,  then  Acting  President  and 

Provost  (left)  introduced  Dr.  Rossum 

to  the  Hampden-Sydney  community 

at  a  convocation  on  April  10. 


tance  Rossum  met  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1971.  He  was  24,  she  22. 
The  husband-to-be  was  writing  his 
dissertation  on  James  Wilson,  one  of 
six  men  to  sign  bodi  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
Something  of  an  Early  American  Triple 
Crown  winner,  Wilson  was  also  one  of 
the  original  six  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Constance,  an  Indiana  University 
graduate,  married  Ralph  and  gave  up  a 
promising  job  at  Leo  Burnett  Adver- 
tising where  she  worked  on  the  Procter 
&  Gamble  and  Philip  Morris  accounts. 
The  couple  moved  to  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
where  Rossum  began  his  professional 
academic  career  as  a  faculty  member  at 
Grinnell  College.  Like  her  husband, 


Constance  was  success- 
ful wherever  the  couple 
went.  As  she  moved 
from  Grinnell  to 
Memphis,  back  to 
Chicago,  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  Cali- 
fornia, Constance 
continued  her  career. 
She  has  been  a  director 
of  marketing  for  Marri- 
ott; vice-president  of  a 
media  company  where 
she  was  co-host  of  a 
local  business  news 
program  on  PBS;  and  a 
"returnee"  to  Leo 
Burnett — this  time, 
assigned  to  United 
Airlines,  Union  Oil, 
Memorex,  and  McDo- 
nald's where  she 
"helped  introduce 
Chicken  McNuggets." 
A  consultant  lor  the  past  two  years,  she 
remains  president  of  Marketing  Direc- 
tives and  is  pleased  that  her  current 
clients  will  follow  her  to  Hampden- 
Sydney. 

The  Rossum  children  take  after  their 
parents.  Kristin,  the  couples  14-year- 
old  daughter,  has  danced  with  the 
Joffrey  Ballet  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
and  is  spending  summer  '9 1  with  the 
Boston  Ballet.  She  has  also  modeled. 
Their  older  son,  1 2-year  old  Brent — of 
Awesome  Rossum  fame — is  a  terrific 
athlete,  a  budding  Pele.  Mother  and 
father  have  spent  many  hours  driving 
Kristin  and  Brent  to  ballet  and  soccer. 
The  summa  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Concordia  College  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
member  listed  his  children  as  his  hobby 
when  interviewed  for  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  presidency.  That  doesn't  mean 
his  children  are  an  afterthought.  It 
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means  almost  all  of  his  spare  time  is 
devoted  to  his  children,  including 
youngest  son,  Pierce,  age  5. 

"We  enjoy  being  with  them," 
Rossum  said.  "We  may  end  up  with 
strained  backs  from  spending  so  much 
time  driving  them  to  games,  practices, 
and  rehearsals,  but  it's  worth  it." 

Commitment.  That's  what  it  is.  The 
Rossum  family  brings  talent,  intel- 
ligence, and  commitment  to  the 
College  and  its  community.  Traditional 
values.  Values  this  country,  this  state, 
this  college  were  founded  on. 

Born  in  rural  Minnesota,  Rossum 
knows  about  the  intangibles.  Matters  of 
the  heart,  the  mind,  the  soul.  He's  not  a 
Jumpin'  Jack  Flashy  guy.  Lightning 
doesn't  shoot  from  his  fingertips.  His 
words  aren't  built  on  smoke  and 
mirrors.  He's  a  good  man.  A  solid  man. 
A  Hampden-Sydney  man. 

He  was  genuinely  moved  when  his 
introduction  to  the  College  community 
was  opened  with  a  prayer.  A  good 
thing,  he  called  it.  That  prayer  could 
still  be  a  pan  of  things  on  a  campus 
pleased  him.  Natural  piety  and  a  sense 
of  humbleness  before  greater  things — 
that's  what  it  seemed  like.  Nothing 
contrived.  Not  for  effect. 

Constance  has  said  she  married  her 
husband  because  he  is  very  good  man, 
interesting  and  intelligent.  These  are 
qualities  which  also  attracted  this  union 
between  man  and  College — a  marriage 
of  true  minds  that  should  admit  no 
impediments. 

Rossum's  diploma  may  say  some- 
thing else.  His  heart,  however,  is  saying 
Hampden-Sydney. 


Dr.  Ralpi 

h  Rossum: 

A  Student 

s-Eye  View 

by  Mark  Edward  Gammon  '91 

Looking  at  Ralph  A.  Rossum's 

steering  Hampden-Sydney  into  the 

resume,  one  is  impressed,  as  well 

next  century.  He  recognizes  that, 

one  should  be.  The  man  has  done 

pragmatically,  education  is  a  prod- 

a lot  in  forty-some  years. 

uct,  and  while  our  all-male  status 

A  first  look  at  the  man  himself 

essentially  wipes  out  one-half  of 

leaves  one  . . .  well  . . .  surprised.  He 

the  potential  market,  it  also  makes 

looks  normal,  a  good-natured  sort 

us  unique — and  a  unique  educa- 

who will  win  you  with  intelligence 

tional  experience  is  a  marketable 

and  charm  rather  than  with 

one.  Single-sex  defenders  claim 

charisma.  So  it  was  during  his  first 

that  an  all-male  educational  expe- 

public appearance  here,  when 

rience  provides  more  intensity  in 

faced  with  the  intense  stares  and 

the  classroom  and  camaraderie 

furrowed  brows  audiences  reserve 

outside,  and  Hampden-Sydney's 

for  people  who  have  something  to 

loyal  alumni  and  his  visits  thus  far 

prove  to  them,  Dr.  Rossum  seemed 

lead  Dr.  Rossum  to  believe  it. 

to  fit,  to  "work"  with  our  sense  of 

Therefore,  single-sex  is  our  niche, 

community. 

one  of  the  things  that  set  us  apart 

To  understand  the  type  of 

from  the  crowd,  and  we  should  use 

philosophy  that  Dr.  Rossum  is 

it  to  our  best  advantage,  even  as  we 

bringing  with  him,  look  at  the 

"cast  our  nets  more  widely"  across 

ideas  he  pushed  at  Claremont 

the  country  in  order  to  alleviate  the 

McKenna  College  in  California, 

demographic  downturn  in  the  next 

which,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 

few  years.  As  long  as  being  all-male 

relatively  new  (founded  in  1 946, 

does  not  prove  to  be  financial 

the  year  of  Rossum's  birth),  is  strik- 

suicide, Dr.  Rossum  won't  want  us 

ingly  similar  to  Hampden-Sydney 

to  change — "If  it  ain't  broke,"  he 

in  both  size  and  academic 

says,  "don't  fix  it." 

program.  Claremont  McKenna 

His  experience  and  outlook 

aims  to  move  the  liberal  arts  into 

seem  to  make  him  the  ideal  person 

the  modern  world  without  aban- 

to lead  Hampden-Sydney.  He 

doning  the  liberal  arts  tradition  for 

promises  to  be  sensitive  to  the 

what  Dr.  Rossum  called  "vulgar 

desires  of  students  and  faculty  as 

vocationalism"  in  The  National 

well  as  the  trustees,  and  all  indica- 

Review College  Guide,  the  book 

tions  thus  far  suggest  that  he  will 

that  ranked  Claremont  McKenna 

be.  As  Ken  Woodley  '79  suggested 

and  Hampden-Sydney  among 

in  The  Farmville  Herald,  this  pres- 

America's 50  top  liberal  arts 

idency  could  very  well  be  the  type 

schools. 

that  buildings  are  named  for.  The 

Dr.  Rossum  is  quite  sensible 

evidence  so  far  makes  it  hard  to 

about  the  practical  problems  of 

disagree. 
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Algernon  Sydney, 
Father  of  Modern  Freedoms 

PART  LI  OF  A  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY  TOUR  IN  ENGLAND 
By  Diana  Akers  Rhoads 


f%    IKE  most  of  my  friends,  I 
m  thought  living  in  England 

jL  a  splendid  opportunity  for 

X»*J    my  children,  so  I  was 
shocked  when  my  three  sons  kept  tell- 
ing me  defensively  that  America  was 
better  in  this  way  or  England  worse  in 
that.  I  was  foolish  not  to  see  how 
threatening  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  one's  previous  assumptions 
about  what  is  important  and  about 
how  things  work  are  all  open  to  ques- 
tion. The  experience  endangers  ones 
sense  of  identity,  one's  very  being.  And 
the  children,  in  school,  spent  whole 
days  in  such  a  situation.  Finding  one's 
place  in  another  culture  is  never  easy. 

An  early  trip  to  Warwick  Castle  did 
not  help  matters  as  far  as  my  eight- 
year-old,  John,  was  concerned.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  and  my  eleven-year-old 
were  most  interested  in  the  dungeon 
and  the  instruments  of  torture.  Here 
was  one  explanation  for  the  American 
Revolution.  John  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  British  still  tortured  people 
during  colonial  times  in  the  United 
States. 

Fortunately,  I  had  Hampden  and 
Sydney  as  reminders  that  civilization 
began  before  the  American  Revolution. 
Hints  of  the  English  Civil  War  were 
everywhere,  but  even  I  felt  like  some- 
thing of  an  intruder  as,  after  dining  at 
high  table  at  Merton  College,  I  sipped 
sherry  in  The  Queen's  Room, 
Henrietta  Maria's  lodging  when 
Charles  I  made  Oxford  his  head- 
quarters during  the  war.  Charles  had 
lived  at  Christ  Church  College  while 


The  writings  of  Algernon 

Sydney  are  "admirably 

calculated  to  impress  on 

young  minds  the  right  of 

Nations  to  establish  their 

oum  Governments,  and  to 

inspire  a  love  of  free  ones. " 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON 


John  Hampden  organized  his  Green- 
coats  in  nearby  Buckinghamshire. 

While  there  were  plenty  of  remin- 
ders of  John  Hampden  in  Oxford,  the 
other  half  of  my  English  connection, 
Algernon  Sydney,  was  lacking.  Sydney 
had  been  tutored  at  home  in  Penshurst 
Place,  unlike  his  great-uncle,  the 
famous  poet  and  diplomat  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  who  attended  Christ  Church 
College  at  Oxford,  and  Sydney's 
contributions  to  English  liberty 
occurred  mainly  after  the  war. 

Luckily,  Penshurst  is  in  Kent,  just  a 
short  distance  from  London.  There  in 
The  Long  Gallery  is  a  portrait  of 
Algernon  along  with  portraits  of  his 
brothers,  Philip  and  Henry.  During 
the  English  Civil  War,  Algernon 
Sydney,  still  a  young  man,  fought  with 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  as  did  Philip, 
and  was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor. 

In  the  same  room  Van  Dyck's 
portrait  of  Algernon's  sister,  Lady 


Dorothy  Sydney,  serves  as  a  reminder 
that,  as  in  our  American  Revolution 
and  our  Civil  War,  politics  could  divide 
families.  Dorothy  married  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  a  royalist  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Newbury.  The  poet  Edmund 
Waller  expressed  the  division  in  his 
works.  In  the  1 630s  he  addressed  to 
Lady  Dorothy  as  "Sacharissa"  a  series  of 
poems  complimenting  her  extrav- 
agantly and  invoking  the  memory  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  On  returning  to 
England  from  exile,  however,  he  wrote 
a  panegyric  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

If  the  visitor  to  Penshurst  backtracks 
to  the  Solar,  by  looking  at  the  portraits 
he  or  she  can  trace  the  family  history 
up  to  Robert,  2nd  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
father  of  Algernon.  Holding  a  number 
of  diplomatic  posts  and  serving  as 
ambassador  for  Charles  I  in  Paris,  the 
2nd  Earl  often  took  his  son  Algernon 
on  his  diplomatic  missions. 

Skipping  Queen  Elizabeth's  Room 
next  door  and  moving  on  to  the  Tapes- 
try Room,  the  visitor  comes  upon  Van 
Dyck's  well-known  equestrian  portrait 
of  Charles,  the  king  whom  Algernon 
was  unwilling  to  condemn  to  death. 
After  Parliament's  army  defeated  the 
royalists  and,  later,  an  alliance  of  royal- 
ists with  Scots  and  Presbyterians,  the 
army,  in  control  at  the  door  of 
Commons,  excluded  one  hundred 
members  and  imprisoned  fifty  more. 
The  remaining  Rump  Parliament  abol- 
ished the  House  of  Lords  and 
appointed  a  commission  to  try  Charles. 
Though  appointed  to  the  commission 
and  a  believer  in  republican  govern- 
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merit,  Algernon  Sydney  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  the  execution  of  the  king.  As 
his  fathers  diaries  indicate,  he  returned 
to  Penshurst  Place  during  the  trial  and 
condemnation  of  the  king. 

Algernon  Sydney  sat  in  Cromwell's 
Rump  until  1653,  when  Cromwell 
dissolved  it.  Never  a  man  easily 
imposed  upon,  Algernon  refused  to 
move  when  Cromwell  tried  to  expel 
him.  Algernon  Sydney's  father  describes 
the  incident  in  his  diary,  still  among 
the  manuscripts  at  Penshurst,  as 
follows:  "The  Generall  Cromwell  sayd 
to  Harrison,  Put  him  out.  Harrison 
spake  to  Sydney  to  go  out,  but  he  sayd 
he  would  not  go  out  and  sate  still.  The 
Generall  sayd  again,  Put  him  out.  Then 
Harrison  and  Forstley  put  theyr  hands 
upon  Sydneys  shoulders  as  if  they 
vould  force  him  to  go  out.  Then  he 
rose  and  went  to  the  door."  Seeing  that 
the  government  was  now  nothing  but  a 
military  dictatorship,  Sydney  withdrew 
from  public  life.  Even  so,  for  the 
modern-day  visitor  a  statue  of  Crom- 
well stands  in  front  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

When  Cromwell  died  in 
1658,  the  major-generals, 
through  whom  he  had 
ruled,  controlled  the  coun- 
try. One  of  them,  General 
Monck,  occupied  London 
in  1660  and  supported  a 
free  Parliament.  This 
Convention  Parliament 
restored  Charles  II  to  the 
throne,  though  not  with 
absolute  powers.  The  king's 
Prerogative  Courts,  the  Star 
Chamber  and  High 
Commission,  remained 
abolished,  and  taxation 
could  be  imposed  only  by 
vote  of  Parliament.  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  great 
defender  of  common  law 
and  of  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  Hampden, 


ID hat's  in  a  "Ngme? 


SIDNEY  OR  SYDNEY? 

Algernon  Sidney  himself,  in 
accordance  with  the  cheerfully 
informal  orthography  of  his  day, 
signed  his  name  indiscrim- 
inately with  an  i  and  a  y.  Over 
the  years  Sidney  has  become  the 
standard  spelling  of  the  family's 
name  in  England. 

When  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith  first  advertized  the  name 
of  Hampden-Sydney  in  1775, 
he  used  a  y;  after  1800  College 
administrators  used  either  spell- 
ing, with  no  apparent  system. 
Finally,  in  1928,  President  J.  D. 
Eggleston  (of  the  Class  of  1 886) 
decided  to  make  the  y  official, 
and  it  has  been  used  to  this  day. 


The  Gatehouse  (below)  still  stands  at 

Rye  House  estate,  where  the  Council  of  Six 

(including  Sydney)  proposed  to  ambush 

King  Charles  I  and  his  brother  James. 


with  his  refusal  to  pay  the  forced  loan 
and  Ship's  money  tax,  had  triumphed. 

—j    YDNEY  would  not 
L  remain  in  England  to 

«     A       reconcile  himself  to  a  king 
^■"^        in  whom  he  did  not 
believe.  From  1660  to  1677  he  went 
into  exile  in  France,  where  he  must 
have  written  his  Discourses  Concerning 
Government.  I  found  a  third  edition, 
published  in  1751,  in  Oxford's  History 
Faculty  Library;  Hampden-Sydney 
College  displays  the  same  edition  in  its 
museum. 

In  this  work  Sydney  argues  that  God 
gave  humans  the  free  will  to  decide 
their  own  form  of  government.  All 
legitimate  political  rule,  then,  is  by 
consent  of  the  People.  Although  the 
People  might  choose  monarchy,  the 
king  cannot  inherit  his  right  to  govern. 
The  son  of  a  king  cannot  be  king  until 
he  is  crowned  by  the  People.  Further,  a 
monarchy  cannot  be  well  regulated 
unless  its  Powers  are  limited  by  law. 
The  laws  of  England 
confirm  to  the  People  the 
enjoyment  of  their  natural 
rights,  and  the  king  can 
neither  make  nor  interpret 
that  law. 

Of  course,  all  of  what 
Sydney  said  might  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II  from  one  point  of 
view.  That  point  of  view, 
however,  did  not  belong  to 
Charles,  a  defender  of 
hereditary  monarchy.  He 
wrote  Louis  XIV  of  France 
that  Sydney  could  not  be 
too  far  from  England. 

The  actions  of  Charles 
did  not  correspond  with 
Sydney's  notion  of  a  virtu- 
ous king.  Charles  made  a 
series  of  attempts  to  gain 
independence  from  Parlia- 
ment through  negotiations 
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with  France.  Charles 
offered  to  help  the 
French  in  various 
ways  and  work  to 
convert  England  to 
Catholicism  if  Louis 
would  finance  him. 
Attempting  to  rule 
alone,  Charles 
dissolved  Parliament 
and  tried  to  extend 
tolerance  to  Cath- 
olics. Circumstances 
and  lack  of  funds, 
however,  forced  the 
king  again  and  again 
to  recall  Parliament. 
Parliament,  in  its 
turn,  passed  the  Test 
Act,  requiring  office  holders  to  take 
communion  in  the  Anglican  Church 
and  tried  to  exclude  James,  the  Roman 
Catholic  brother  of  Charles,  from  the 
succession  to  the  throne. 

Algernon  Sydney  returned  to 
England  in  1677  to  see  his  dying 
father.  He  joined  the  Whigs,  a  coalition 
of  aristocrats  and  members  of  the 
middle  class  attempting  to  wrest  polit- 
ical power  from  the  monarch  and  to 
establish  religious  toleration.  The 
Whigs  had  formed  the  Green  Ribbon 
Club  in  1 675  to  advance  their  cause; 
Sydney  began  to  work  through  the 
Club. 

In  1678  Titus  Oates,  a  discredited 
Anglican  clergyman,  revealed  a 
supposed  Roman  Catholic  plan  to 
assassinate  Charles  and  put  James  on 
the  throne.  Oates  story  was  supported 
by  the  coincidental  death  of  one  of  the 
magistrates  who  heard  his  testimony 
and  by  the  discovery  that  James'  secre- 
tary had  been  corresponding  with  the 
French  for  the  overthrow  of  Prot- 
estantism. The  Whigs  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  remove  Catholics 
from  Parliament  and  from  government 
in  general. 


Pensburst  Place.  Sydney's  home;  the  gardens 
were  laid  out  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


rHE  next  two  years  saw  a 
struggle  between  king  and 
Parliament  for  supremacy, 
Parliament  attempting  to 
exclude  James  from  the  succession. 
Charles  called  and  dissolved  three 
Parliaments.  During  the  last  years  of 
his  reign,  Charles  was  determined  to 
rule  without  Parliament  and  to  ensure 
his  brothers  succession.  He  remodelled 
local  governments  to  obtain  Tory  offi- 
cers and  to  ensure  a  more  sympathetic 
membership  if  Parliament  should  have 
to  be  called. 

Responding  to  Charles'  new  success, 
the  Whigs  discussed  plans  for  a  general 
uprising  against  the  king.  Such  an 
uprising  was  consistent  with  Sydney's 
theory,  for  he  argued  that  because 
government  could  be  legitimized  only 
by  the  consent  of  the  People,  a  general 
revolt  could  not  be  considered  a  rebel- 
lion. The  Whigs  planning  the  uprising 
formed  a  Council  of  Six,  which 
included  Sydney  and  Lord  Howard. 
The  Council  of  Six,  however,  was 
revealed  to  the  king  because  another 
scheme,  the  Rye  House  Plot  to  ambush 
Charles  and  James,  was  uncovered.  A 


conspirator  in  that 
plot  revealed  Lord 
Howard's  name, 
and,  pulled  out  of 
his  hiding  place 
behind  a  chimney, 
Lord  Howard 
divulged  the  names 
of  the  Council  of 
Six.  Sydney  was 
arrested,  tried,  and 
convicted  of  having 
produced  trea- 
sonable writings,  a 
few  pages  from  his 
Discourses.  Charles 
refused  Sydney's 
petition  for  mercy, 
but  commuted  his 
sentence  from  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering,  to  beheading.  Algernon 
Sydney  died  on  December  7,  1683;  he 
is  buried  at  Penshurst  Place.  Rye  House 
can  still  be  seen  in  Broxbourne,  Hert- 
fordshire, just  north  of  London. 

One  must  return  to  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth's Room  to  complete  the  family 
history  of  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The 
portrait  of  William  III  calls  to  mind 
Henry  Sydney's  actions  as  one  of  the 
leading  Whigs  who  persuaded  William 
of  Orange  to  depose  James  II.  This 
Glotious  Revolution  followed  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Algernon  Sydney's 
Discourses:  because  rule  could  exist  only 
by  consent  of  the  people,  no  hereditary 
right  to  the  kingship  existed,  and  the 
people  must  crown  the  king.  In  the  case 
of  William,  Parliament,  not  divine 
hereditary  right,  determined  the  succes- 
sion. Further,  in  accord  with  Sydney's 
position.  Parliament  was  recognized  as 
the  supreme  law-making  body  with  the 
power  of  the  purse. 
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-_       YDNEVS  end  explains  the 
L  Whig  rallying  cry,  "the 

m     A         cause  for  which  Hampden 
^**^  died  in  the  field  and 

Sydney  on  the  scaffold."  Throughout 
the  eighteenth  century  and  well  into 
the  nineteenth,  these  two  men 
remained  the  principal  heroes  of 
English  liberty.  I  came  across  the  slogan 
most  recently  in  Disraeli  s  1 844  polit- 
ical novel  Coningsby. 

Hampden  and  Sydney  came  to 
America  through  English  history  as 
heroes  of  liberty  and,  in  Sydney's  case, 
as  a  written  source  of  American  polit- 
ical thought.  During  the  period  preced- 
ing the  American  Revolution,  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Societies  formed  in 
support  of  the  cause  looked  to  the  two 
men  as  models. 

Most  Americans  do  not  realize  how 
vastly  influential  Sydney's  writing  was 
as  a  source  for  American  radicals  of  the 
time.  As  the  respected  histo- 
rian Caroline  Robbins  puts  it, 
the  Discourses  served  as  a  "text- 
book of  revolution"  lor  Amer- 
icans. American  revolutionary 
writers,  according  to  Pulitzer 
winner  Bernard  Bailyn, 
"above  all  . . .  referred  to  the 
doctrines  of  Algernon 
Sidney."  A  lone  example  is 
suggestive  of  the  general  atti- 
tude: James  Madison,  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
writes  that  the  work  of 


Sydney  is  "admirably  calculated  to 
impress  on  young  minds  the  right  of 
Nations  to  establish  their  own  Govern- 
ments, and  to  inspire  a  love  of  free 
ones." 

The  founders  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College  chose  its  name  to  symbolize 
their  support  for  the  principles  of 
representative  government  and  relig- 
ious freedom  which  John  Hampden 
and  Algernon  Sydney  defended  with 
their  words,  their  deeds,  and  their  lives. 


Most  Americans 

do  not  realize  how  vastly 

influential  Sydney's  uniting 

was  as  a  source  for 

American  radicals 

of  the  Revolution. 


DISCOURSES 


CONCERNING 


GOVERNMENT. 

B  Y 

Algernon  Sidney,  Efq; 

To  which  are  added, 

MEMOIRS  of  his  LIFE, 

AND 

An  APOLOGY  for  Htm  self. 

Both  Now  firft  publiflnd, 

And  the  latter  from  his  Original  Manufcript. 

The  Third   Edition. 

With  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  principal  Matters. 


atp^- 


LONDO  N: 

Printed  for  A.  M  I  l  l  a  r,    oppofite  Catharine's-ftreet  in 
the  Strand.     M.DCC.LI. 


For  James  Madison  and  Patrick  Henry, 
membership  on  the  first  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  consonant  with  the  defense  of 
liberty.  The  original  students  were  true 
to  their  College's  eponyms  in  their  will- 
ingness to  give  their  lives  for  freedom, 
for  they  organized  a  militia-company 
which  defended  Williamsburg  in  1777 
and  Petersburg  in  1778. 

Near  the  end  of  my  trip  to  England 
I  had  a  personal  reminder  that  the  rally- 
ing cries  which  I  had  thought  so  Amer- 
ican are  part  of  the  English  heritage  as 
well.  I  attended  the  session  of 
Commons  which  discussed  a  ruling  by 
the  new  European  Court  of  Justice  that 
England  was  breaking  European 
Community  law.  The  issue  was 
England's  failure  to  require  that  busi- 
nesses pay  a  value-added  tax  on  a  wide 
range  of  purchases.  Parliament's  cries 
that  the  ruling  instituted  "taxation 
without  representation"  made  me  feel 
at  home.  Parliament,  although 
it  had  voted  to  join  the  Euro- 
pean Community,  had  not 
voted  for  this  tax  specifically, 
nor  had  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  done  so.  It  will 
take  extraordinary  talent  to  lay 
down  the  foundations  for  a 
Europe  united  economically 
and  politically,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  principles  for  which 
Hampden  and  Sydney  stood 
will  have  to  play  their  part. 
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HampdenSydneys  Signets: 
The  Seal  and  the  Coat-of-Arrns 


DOPTEDin 
>  /J       1783,  when 

^f  i         the  College 
was  formally 
chartered  by  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly,  the  seal 
of  the  President  and  Trus- 
tees of  Hampden-Sydney 
College  is  the  official  legal 
signature  of  the  corporation.  It  has 
endured  tor  208  years;  yet  its  survival 
has  not  always  been  assured,  nor  has  it 
been  by  any  means  a  symbol  hallowed 
by  time  and  by  all  who  knew  it. 

History  is  silent  about  its  origins 
(but  see  page  1 2  lor  late-breaking  news 
on  this  subject).  The  minutes  ol  the 
Board  record  that  the  seal  was  ordered 
to  be  engraved  in  brass,  but  say  no 
more.  No  one  knows  who  designed  it, 
and  while  we  can  guess  at  meanings,  no 
one  can  explain  with  any  precision 
what  its  elements  stand  for. 

This  very  vagueness — not  to 
mention  the  perceived  awkwardness  of 
its  design — has  threatened  the  exis- 
tence of  the  seal  more  than 
once.  Shortly  before  the 
Civil  War,  the  first  threat 
arose:  the  President  called 
the  seal  obscure  and  "faintly 
ludicrous,"  suggesting  that 
it  be  replaced  by  facing 
profiles  of  Hampden  and 
Sydney.  His  move  to  replace 
the  seal  failed  not  because 
the  trustees  didn't  agree 
with  him — they  did — but 
because  there  wasn't  enough 
money  to  do  anything 


•^>^ 


THE 
COAT  OF 

ARMS 


about  it. 

Then  again  in  1915,  President  H. 
Tucker  Graham  told  the  Board,  "There 
are  some  who  feel  that  our  present 
College  seal  should  be  replaced  by 
another  and  more  dignified  and 
worthy  design.  ...  It  would  certainly 


President  W.  Taylor  Reveley  (left)  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  S.  Douglas  Fleet 

accept  the  Coat-oft-Arms  from 
Her  Majesty 's  Richmond  Herald  of  Anns, 
Mr.  John  Brooke-Little,  in  October  1976. 


be  not  difficult  to  improve  upon  the 
seal  at  present  in  use."    Again,  apathy 
prevailed  against  passion. 

In  the  early  seventies,  as  the  Bicen- 
tennial celebration  geared  up,  the 
first  real  rival  logo  appeared:  the 
inlamous  three  columns  (stand- 
ing for  three  centuries)  traversed 
by  the  arrow  of  progress.  This 
symbol,  which  was  designed  to 
replace  the  seal  in  all  of  its  func- 
tions, eventually  fizzled  with  the 
waning  ol  bicentennial  fervor. 
At  about  the  same  time,  an  anon- 
ymous donor  approached  the  College 
and  asked  why  we  had  no  coat-of-arms; 
we  were  after  all  (he  pointed  out) 
founded  under  the  crown  and  should, 
like  Harvard,  have  been  granted  arms 
by  the  King.  When  he  was  reminded 
that,  at  the  time  ol  our  founding,  we 
were  not  on  good  terms  with  the  King, 
he  decided  to  remedy  the  situation, 
and  commissioned  the  Queen's  College 
of  Arms  to  create  an  authentic  heraldic 
device  for  the  College. 

That  device  was 
presented  by  Mr.  John  P 
Brooke-Little,  Her  Majesty's 
Richmond  Herald  ol  Arms, 
on  October  19,  1976,  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremony. 

The  coat-ot-arms 
displays  elements  Irom  both 
John  Hampden's  shield  (the 
eagles)  and  from  Algernon 
Sydney's  (the  pheons  or 
serrated  spearheads),  on  the 
appropriate  gold  and  silver 
fields;  at  the  center  is  an 
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open  book  displaying  in  Greek  the 
motto  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth," 
from  the  Gospel  of  John.  In  its 
complete  form,  the  coat-of- 
arms  (the  "shield")  is 
supported  on  each  side  by 
seventeenth-century  gentle- 
men "bearing,"  as  John  i 
Brinkley  once  wrote  (in  his 
article  on  the  coat-of-arms  in      ~jf~\  V 
the  Spring  1977  Record),            m^J  \ 
"suspicious  resemblance  to          <9g   , , 
John  Hampden  and  Algernon 
Sydney,"  although  real  people 
are  not  allowed  to  appear  in 
heraldic  achievements.  It  is  usually 
used  in  graphic  applications  without 
any  supporters  or  with  an  encircling 
ribbon  bearing  the  words  Hampden- 
Sydney  College. 

Unlike  former  pretenders  to  the  seat 
of  the  seal,  the  coat-of-arms  was  never 
intended  to  displace  the  seal  as  the  legal 
symbol  of  the  College;  the  seal  appears 
on  official  documents,  like  diplomas,  to 
this  day.  The  coat-of-arms  is  used  most, 
by  contrast,  as  a  graphic  device  symbol- 
izing the  history  and  origins  of  the 
College,  a  mission  for  which  the  seal  is 
painfully  inadequate,  love  it  as  we  may; 
it  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  piece 
of  design  and  carries  no  connotations  of 
age  to  the  average  viewer,  since  it  is  defi- 
nitely ahead  of  its  time,  looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  child  of  the  1940s. 

There  are  those  who  have  wished  to 
banish  the  seal  entirely.  There  are  those 
today  who  claim  to  revere  it  and  resent 
the  newcomer.  Within  the  bounds  of 
presenting  a  cohesive  and  effective 
image  to  the  world,  the  College  is 
committed  to  pleasing  both  camps: 
two  different  animals  entirely,  the  coat- 
of-arms  appears  in  public,  the  seal  does 
the  legal  work  and  lives  secure,  despite 
its  detractors  and  the  attacks  of  time. 


»        < 
f 


In  this  photograph  of  the  seal  from  the 

1829  diploma  of  Dr.  George  Dame 

(struck  from  the  original  1783  die), 

details  appear  which  have  been  long  since 

lost  or  changed  in  the  current  version  of  the  seal: 

note  the  word  "liberty  "  beneath  the  book 

beside  the  kneeling  figure,  the  ground  beneath 

the  feet  of  the  standing  gentleman, 
and  the  very  different  shape  of  the  globe,  flask, 

or  seal  (whatever  it  is)  below  the  scroll. 

This  photograph  is  used  with  the  permission  of 

the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  where  Dr. 

Robert  Bluford,  Jr.  '45  discovered  the  Dame 

diploma  and  generously  brought  it  to  the 

College  i  attention. 

BELOW:  The  18th-century  seal  of  the 

College  of  New  Jersey  which  may  well  have 

served  as  a  source  of inspiration  for  the  designers 

of  the  Hampden-Sydney  corporate  seal. 


New  Light  on  the 
Origins  of  the  Seal? 

Recently  a  possible  answer  to 
the  origin  of  the  design  of  the 
seal  was  discovered  by  the 
Reverend  William  Thomp- 
son, pastor  of  College 
Church  and  College  Chap- 
lain. In  the  course  of  his 
research  on  some  other 
connection  between  Hamp- 
den-Sydney and  Princeton,  he 
came  across  a  drawing  of  the 
early  form  of  the  seal  of  The 
;ge  of  New  Jersey,  the  Presbyter- 
ian institution  which  served  as  the 
model  for  Hampden-Sydney  and 
which  was  renamed  Princeton  Univer- 
sity in  1896. 

What  to  his  wondering  eyes  should 
appear  but  the  same  circle,  divided  (a  la 
1 940s)  into  three  cantons,  with  a  curly- 
legged  table  piled  high  with  books  and 
a  scroll  or  diploma  with  a  dangling  seal! 
These  elements  have  been  transposed 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  in  the 
Hampden-Sydney  seal;  the  dangling 
seal  under  the  diploma  has  become  an 
independent  and  undefined  globe-like 
object;  and  the  two  men,  one  kneeling 
and  one  preaching  or  addressing  a 
crowd,  have  been  substituted  for  the 
book  and  motto. 

(The  interesting  fact  that  the  Bible 
left  out  by  our  Founders  reappears  on 
the  coat-of-arms  is,  however,  only  a 
coincidence:  when  John  Brinkley  was 
consulting  with  Mr.  Brooke-Little 
about  items  to  represent  the  College 
uniquely,  he  chose  the  Bible,  which 
appears  in  the  arms  of  other  colleges— 
notably  Oxford  and  Harvard-but 
added  the  verse  in  Greek  as  a  distin- 
guishing feature,  representing  both  our 
Presbyterian  background  and  classical 
curriculum.) 
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A  Brief  Defense  of  the  Canon 

or 
Who  would  want  to  make  a  case  against  Western  culture? 


/AM  going  to  try  to  do  two 
things:  first,  explain  what 
the  traditional  curriculum 
in  Western  literature  and 
philosophy  is.  To  do  this,  I  shall  exam- 
ine the  word  "Western"  geographically, 
philosophically,  and  morally,  and  iden- 
tify the  fundamental  element  of  our 
Western  heritage  and  our  responsibility 
to  it  as  its  inheritors.  Next  I  shall  try  to 
explain  why  it  is  both  morally  right  and 
educationally  sound  to  continue  to 
teach  works  by  such  authors  as  Homer, 
Aristotle,  Shakespeare,  Hugo,  and 
Melville. 

I  shall  limit  most  of  my  remarks  to 
the  humanities;  I  have  heard  vague 
rumblings  about  people  who  would 

Dr.  Arieti  is  a  professor  of  Classics  at  the 
College.  His  most  recent  book.  Interpreting 
Plato:  The  Dialogues  as  Drama,  was  published 
in  March  1991. 

This  article  is  a  revised  text  of  remarks  he 
made  at  Longwood  College  in  September  1990, 
during  a  public  debate  on  the  canon. 


By  Dr.  James  A.  Arieti 

reject  the  science  and  mathematics  of 
the  West  because  they  are  somehow 
subversively  tied  to  the  values  of  a 
white-male-oppressive  culture,  but  I 
shall  leave  it  to 
others  to  present 
the  case  for  keep- 
ing Western 
science.  No  one  I 
personally  know 
has  urged  on  us 
alternative  chem- 
istries or  physics  or 
mathematics.  Nor 
does  anyone  I 
know  think  that 
chemical  or  math- 
ematical principles 
are  to  be  rejected 
because  of  the  sex, 
race,  color,  finan- 
cial status,  or  country  of  origin  of  the 
principle's  discoverer.  In  general,  when 
it  comes  to  science  and  mathematics, 
we  believe  there  is  truth  or  at  least 
something  that  approaches  truth.  Only 
when  it  comes  to  subjects  that  pertain 
to  human  knowledge  and  human  expe- 
rience and  to  human  values,  does  the 
question  of  what  to  read  and  what  to 
study  seem  to  arise. 

-^     INCE  traditional  Western 
^         values  are  being  ques- 
*       j        tioned,  it  might  do  well 
^■"^        for  us  to  know  what  we 
are  talking  about.  Let  us  define  our 
terms.  "Western"  refers  geographically 
to  that  part  of  the  world  ranging  west- 
ward from  Russia  to  the  Pacific  Ocean; 


The  principal  characteristic 
of  Western  culture  is  an 
adherence  to  Greek  logic. 
The  material  upon  which 
this  logic  works  is  twofold: 
nature  and  the  super- 
natural. The  first  has 
resulted  in  science,  the 
second  in  theology. 


to  what  degree  it  includes  Russia  itself 
is  still  being  debated,  both  by  the  rest 
of  the  Western  world  and  by  Russia 
itself.  (The  current  turmoil  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a 
sign  and  symbol  of 
that  debate.)  The 
geographical  defi- 
nition demarcates 
a  less  precise  but 
still  definable 
development  of 
culture  and  ethos. 

The  principal 
characteristic  of 
Western  culture  is 
an  adherence  to 
Greek  logic.  The 
material  which 
this  logic  works 
upon  is  twofold: 
(1)  nature;  (2)  the  supernatural.  The 
first  has  resulted  in  science,  the  second 
in  theology.  Under  science  come  the 
various  methods  of  study  generally 
defined  by  words  ending  in  "-logy"  and 
"-nomy" — both  Greek  words  indi- 
cating subject  matter  susceptible  to 
reason  and  law,  e.g.,  astronomy  and 
biology.  Under  theology  come  those 
awarenesses  of  the  supernatural  which 
cannot  be  made  scientific  except  in 
their  manifestations.  The  two  basic 
theologies  of  the  West  are  the  rational 
and  the  non-rational  or  irrational,  the 
Apollonian  and  the  Dionysiac.  Of 
these  the  rational  and  Apollonian  have, 
for  the  most  part,  dominated  Western 
literature,  and  have  resulted  in  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  humanism  which  char- 
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acterize  Western  society.  All  forms  of 
humanism  are  attempts  to  organize 
human  life  as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a 
mediate  end,  that  is,  a  preparation  for  a 
life  in  a  supernatural  world. 

The  word  "Western"  is  opposed  to 
the  word  "Eastern,"  to  that  part  of  the 
world  ranging  roughly  from  Iraq  to 
Japan.  The  culture  and  ethos  of  this 
area  have  frequently  impinged  on  and 
affected  the  West  and  vice  versa;  as  yet 
there  has  been  no  satisfactory  blending 
of  the  two,  as  there  has  been  of  the  two 
great  compound  elements  of  the  West- 
ern world:  the  Greco-Roman  and  the 
Judaeo-Christian.  We  in  the  West  have 
not  as  yet  learned  enough  of  the  East- 
ern ethos  even  to  define  its  principal 
characteristics  in  any  agreed  way;  in  the 
most  extreme  forms  of  Eastern 
thought,  such  as  Jainism,  the  logic 
violates  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Western  logic,  the  principle  of  identity 
and  the  law  of  contradiction. 

Between  these  two 
forms  of  geographical 
ethos  lies  an  area 
known  as  the  Near 
East.  Out  of  this  have 
come  the  principal 
religious  movements 
which  have 
attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  two  kinds 
of  ethos:  the 
Zoroastrian  and  its 
various  subspecies 
{e.g.,  Manichaean- 
ism);  the  Moslem; 
and  the  Christian. 
The  last  two  have  made  systematic 
efforts  to  penetrate  both  East  and 
West  in  order  to  convert;  the  results 
have  been  largely  synthesis  rather  than 
conversion.  Islam  has  had  its  best 
results  in  the  Near  East  and  the  East; 
Christianity,  in  the  West.  For  Chris- 
tians, Islam  is  a  heresy;  for  Moslems, 
Christianity  is  a  forerunner  of  Islam. 

Other  characteristics  of  the  West  are 


a  high  and  even  supreme  value  placed 
on  the  worth  of  the  individual,  either 
as  a  human  being  or  as  a  soul;  a 
concern  for  the  proper  form  of  govern- 
ment; a  wish  to 
allow  the  greatest 
possible  freedom 
consonant  with 
political  stability  so 
that  the  individual 
can  develop  his 
natural  potential- 
ities; a  consequent 
belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  some  form 
or  democracy;  a 
commitment  to 
universal  educa- 
tion, to  the  training 
of  the  individual 
psyche  in  the  meth- 
ods of  logic  and 

reason,  so  that  it  can  make  wise  choices 
for  its  own  development. 

In  general  the  Western  credo  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  paradoxical  notion 
that  the  individual  must  be  subservi- 
ent to  the  majority  so  that  the  major- 
ity can  find  happiness  itself  as  indi- 
viduals. There  is 
general  agreement 
on  this  end;  argu- 
ments and  wars 
generally  take 
place  in  the  West 
over  the  means. 
I  should 
like  to  point 
out  that  the 
very  discus- 
sion we  are 
having  about 
the  canon  is 
possible  only  in 
ARISTOTLE       societies  which 

have  adopted  West- 
ern ideals — that  spirit  of  openness,  free- 
dom, and  inquiry  which  arose  in 
ancient  Greece  and  which  has  been 
fostered  only  in  those  places  which 


The  very  discussion 

we  are  having  about  the 

canon  is  possible 

only  in  societies  which  have 

adopted  Western  ideals — 

that  spirit  of  openness, 

freedom,  and  inquiry 

which  arose  in  ancient 

Greece  and  Rome. 


have  nurtured  the  Greco- Roman  ideal. 
Our  being  able  to  engage  in  such  a 
debate  would  be  inconceivable  in  a 
non-Western  environment! 

The  funda- 
mental element  in 
our  Western  heri- 
tage, in  our  Greek 
heritage — what  I 
have  called  adher- 
ence to  Greek 
logic — may  be 
found  in  the  word 
logos,  the  Greek 
word  for  speech. 
The  first  and 
oldest  manifesta- 
tion of  logos  is 
myth,  that  is,  a 
story  about  a  hero 
and  the  hero's  rela- 
tionship with  the 
gods.  Such  myths  assume  their  form  in 
the  various  genres  of  literature;  and  the 
great  genres  of  literature  are  all 
Greek — epic,  tragedy,  and  lyric.  In 
epic,  we  see  humanity  from  the  outside 
in,  through  the  interpretive  veil  of  the 
narrator,  the  poet.  In  tragedy,  we  see 
humanity  from  the  outside  in,  through 
the  veil  of  humanity  itself,  through 
actions  and  words.  In  lyric  we  see 
humanity  from  the  inside  out,  through 
the  interpretive  veil  of  its  own  thoughts 
as  expressed  in  words  only.  The  Greeks 
invented  the  self.  We  still  use  logos  to 
reveal  ourselves;  and  the  primary  way 
in  which  we  reveal  ourselves  to  others  is 
through  anecdote — the  most  trivial 
and  common  kind  of  story  or  myth. 

After  the  first  form  of  logos — as 
myth  or  art — comes  logos  as  rhetoric, 
or  oratory — that  is,  the  public  life.  For 
logos  is  what  we  use — as  Isocrates 
says — both  to  persuade  others  and  to 
persuade  ourselves  to  adopt  certain 
courses  of  action.  It  is  fundamental  to 
political  life. 

The  third  principal  form  of  logos  IS 
philosophy,  which  takes  two  sub-forms. 
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In  one  we  find  Plato,  who  represents 
logos  as  transcendent  reason,  that  is,  as  a 
living  spirit  within  us  which  seeks  to 
commune  with  the  eternal  world  of 
being.  In  the  other  we  find  Aristotle, 
who  represents  logos  as  immanent 
reason,  that  is,  as  a  living  faculty  within 
us  which  seeks  to  understand  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

Many  of  the  great  thinkers  of 
modern  times  have  enlarged  the  boun- 
daries of  Western  thought  while 
preserving  these  essential  features: 
Darwin,  who  sought  a  rational  prin- 
ciple to  explain  the  secrets  of  biological 
diversity;  Freud,  who  delivered  the  dark 
maelstrom  of  the  unconscious  to  the 
understanding  light  of  reason;  Einstein, 
who  showed  that  the  apparent  dice 
game  of  cosmic  physics  could  yield  to 
the  ordered  genius  of  human  thought. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  our  heritage. 
We  as  the  inheritors  must  either  accept 
or  reject  what  our  ancestors  have 
bequeathed  to  us.  The  responsibilities 
that  we  face  are  threefold.  First,  we  are 
responsible  for  preserving  what  we  have 
been  left.  Second,  we  ought  to  keep  it 
in  good  shape.  Third,  we  ought  to 
transmit  that  heritage  we  have 
received — if  not  in  better  shape,  at  least 
in  no  worse  shape.  As  Thoreau  said  of 
building  his  cabin:  "I  borrowed  an  axe 
to  chop  the  trees  and  make  logs  for  my 
cabin,  but  I  returned  the  axe  sharper 
than  I  got  it."  Well,  a  liberal  arts  college 
is  the  single  best  institution  which  we 
have  for  preserving,  improving,  and 
transmitting  the  Western  heritage. 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  argue  that 
the  values  espoused  by  the  West  are 
best  for  humans  as  a  species.  The  values 
I  have  summarized  before;  they 
include,  you  will  recall,  a  high  value 
placed  on  the  worth  of  the  individual;  a 
concern  for  the  proper  form  of  govern- 
ment; a  wish  to  allow  the  greatest  possi- 
ble freedom  consonant  with  political 
stability;  a  belief  in  and  a  commitment 
to  universal  education. 


The  great  authors  of  the  West 
worked  out  these  values  for  us — and 
their  greatness  lies  in  having  worked 
them  out  and  in  having  articulated 
them  for  all  humankind.  The  religion, 
color,  sex,  country  of  origin  of  our  core 
writers  is  not  an  issue  for  serious- 
minded  people.  One  of  the  central 
ideas  of  the  West  is  that  what  matters  is 
essentials,  not  accidentals.  The  truth  of 
what  is  said  is  essential,  the  color  or  sex 
of  the  author  is  an  accident.  As  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  point  out  again  and 
again,  the  real  aristocracy  consists  of 
those  who  are  good,  not  those  who  are 
wealthy,  well-connected,  and  so  on. 

THE  criterion  for  choosing 
which  authors  to  read  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  truth 
of  what  they  say.  The  core 
issues  of  the  West  are  not  feminist  or 
ethnic  questions  any  more  than  they 
are  male  and  middle-class  issues.  They 
are  issues  for  all  people  in  all  times: 
they  are  universal.  The  Iliad,  for 
example,  is  about  the  discovery  of 
guilt  and  conscience:  it  is  about 
living  according  to  a  standard  of 
behavior  based  not  on 
external  opinion,  but  on 
personal  responsibility, 
that  is,  a  conscience; 
the  greatness  of  the 
///Wis  its  depiction  of 
the  discovery  of 
conscience;  it  is 
thus  a  magnif- 
icent story  as  well 
as  a  landmark  in 
the  moral  devel- 
opment of  our 
culture.  To  reject 
the  traditional 
authors  of  the  West 
is  to  reject  the  ideals 
and  values  which  I  have  outlined.  To 
embrace  those  values  is  to  embrace 
those  authors  who  make  the  case  for 
them. 


I  should  perhaps  explain  that  I  do 
not  mean  "Western"  to  be  a  substitute 
for  "classical,"  though  as  a  classicist  I 
naturally  draw  most  of  my  examples 
from  what  I  know  best.  "Classical" 
refers,  chronologically,  to  works  of  art 
and  their  rationale  produced  in  pagan 
antiquity.  Theoretically,  the  term  also 
refers  to  the  principal  qualities  of  clas- 
sical art — balance,  restraint,  formality, 
simplicity,  and  nobility;  in  short,  as 
Housman  says,  "a  just  subordination  of 
means  to  end."  Even  when  the  subject 
is  the  self,  as  in  Sappho's  poems,  these 
qualities  obtain.  In  modern  criticism, 
the  word  "classical"  is  opposed  to 
"romantic."  When  spelled  with  a  capi- 
tal "R,"  the  word  "Romantic"  refers 
chronologically  to  the  literary  and  artis- 
tic movement  that  arose  around  the 
year  1800.  It  consisted  of  a  revival  of 
medievalism,  a  concern  with  the  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  ego  or  self  and  an 
attempt  to  universalize  them,  a  concen- 
tration on  the  infinite, 
the  idea  of  the  quest, 
and  an  emphasis  on 
the  powers  of  imag- 
ination when  allowed 
to  operate  waywardly 
and  spontane- 


ously. Each 
term  implies  an 


DARWIN 


ethos:  the  clas- 
sical is  centered 
on  the  civic, 
political,  and 
social  man  and 
his  public  exis- 
tence; the  romantic  is  centered 
on  the  personal,  feeling,  indi- 
vidualistic man  and  his  private 
existence.  Each  is  intensely  ethical, 
although  the  quality  of  the  moral 
vision  of  each  varies.  Romantic  moral- 
ity tends  to  be  esthetic;  the  individual 
must  protect  the  integrity  of  his  total 
psyche,  which  is  seen  as  having  a  spon- 
taneous and  organic  life  of  its  own;  his 
duty  to  his  fellow  men  is  to  help  them 
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protect  their  personal  integrities.  A 
good  deal  of  Romantic  morality  was 
thus  expended  in  social  concerns, 
generally  aimed  at  constructing  a  soci- 
ety in  which  the  individual  psyche 
would  be  free  to  flower.  Classic  moral- 
ity tends  to  be  ethical:  the  individual  is 
to  subordinate  his  own  impulses  to  the 
good  of  the  whole,  for  only  if  the 
system  of  things  is  upheld  can  life  avoid 
collapsing  into  chaos.  As  both  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  ethos  I  have  described 
as  Western,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  over- 
lap, but  the  above  differences  are  signif- 
icant; they  are  reflected  in  literature,  art, 
music,  politics,  and  ethics. 

Now  any  distillation  such  as  the  one 
I  am  presenting,  to  the  extent  that  it 
seeks  unity  in  a  diverse  and  complex 
matter,  will  inescapably  involve  distor- 
tion and  overstatement.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  Western  culture  is  its 
breadth,  its  magnificent  diversity,  its 
constant  self-analysis  and  continuing 
expansion,  even  with  the 
bounds  I  have  described. 
The  culture  develops 
out  of  the  blending  of 
Greek  rationalism  and 
Hebraic  faith,  cultural 
effects  which  are 
themselves  the 
results  of  long,  long 
processes  of  devel- 


does  not  even  ask  what  is  truth,  uses 
the  logic  he  rejects  to  deny  the  value  of 
value.  Those  who  would  reduce  the 
emphasis  on  the  great  books  in  favor  of 
diversity  often  fail 
to  see  the  fantastic 
diversity  and 
passionate  debate 
in  those  books. 
Let  me  come  to 


opment.  And,  as 
Aristotle  points 
out,  opposites  fall 
under  the  same 
genus  and  hence  the 
same  investigation; 
thus  even  those  who 
would  argue  against  Western  culture 
tend  to  use  the  weapons  of  that  culture 
to  do  so.  The  avid  deconstructionist,  in 
asserting  the  primacy  of  the  historical 
moment  in  authorship  and  in  mini- 
mizing or  denying  free  will,  is  merely 
taking  up  the  West's  debate  on  the  ideas 
of  the  individual  and  of  private  free- 
dom; the  nihilist,  who,  unlike  Pilate, 


my  next  point:  it  is 
a  maxim  of  educa- 
tion that  we  begin 
with  what  is  famil- 
iar and  then  move 
to  what  is  unfa- 
miliar. When 
teaching  arith- 
metic, we  begin 
with  concrete 
simple  situations 
involving  familiar 

objects  like  pies  and  oranges;  then  we 
advance  to  the  more  unfamiliar  realms 
of  abstract  derivatives  and  formulae.  I 
think  the  same  is  true  in  education 
about  human  things.  The  Greek  ideal 
enshrined  on  a  tablet  at  the  holiest  of 
Greek  places — the  Oracle  at 

Delphi — is  "know 
thyself."  Think 
how  hard  it  is  to 
fulfill  that 
injunction!  And 
yet  whom  do  we 
know  better  than 
ourselves? 
After  we  have 
learned 
something 
about  who 
we  are,  the 
next  thing  is 
to  find  out 
about  the  culture 
in  which  we  live. 
When  we  have  mastered  that  task,  then 
we  can  move  into  unfamiliar  territory. 
Familiar  territory  for  us  is  what  we 


If  our  students  adopt 

Western  values  and  ideals 

and  imitate  them 

in  the  constancy  and 

moderation  of  their  lives, 

they  will  be  good  people 

and  good  citizens, 

both  of  our  country 

and  of  the  world. 


SHAKESPEARE 


find  in  the  collection  of  works  referred 
to  in  current  parlance  as  the  "canon."  A 
canon  is  a  ruler  or  rule,  a  standard  by 
which  other  things  are  measured  and 

judged.  Its  cognate 
"canonical"  is 
applied  to  those 
books  of  the  Bible 
which  represent 
orthodoxy;  apoc- 
ryphal books, 
whether  the  so- 
called  Apocrypha 
or  the  uncanonical 
gospels  like  those 
of  Thomas,  are 
excluded  by  one  or 
more  of  the  major 
sects  as  not  meas- 
uring up  to  the 
standard  of  the 
whole.  The  idea  is 
Greek,  for  the  Greeks  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  genres  as  evolu- 
tionary, working  towards  a  perfection 
of  form.  Those  authors  who  fulfilled 
such  perfection  became  the  canon  or 
norm  against  which  others  measured 
themselves  or  were  measured.  Hence 
the  classic  emphasis  on  mimesis. 
Modern  emphasis  on  the  unique,  the 
original,  the  spontaneous,  and  the 
organic  has  nullified  the  concept  of  the 
canon,  except  in  the  matter  of  records 
in  athletic  contests. 

Clearly,  the  idea  of  a  canon  depends 
on  a  standard  of  greatness,  which  in 
literature  refers  to  magnitude  combined 
with  moral  worth.  In  general,  great 
books  are  big  books,  a  necessary  though 
not  a  sufficient  condition.  Certain 
genres  are  recognized  as  potentially 
greater  than  others,  as  epic  and  tragedy 
are  greater  than  lyrics  or  limericks,  that 
is,  the  form  allows  for  action  and  char- 
acter of  more  stature  and  more 
complexity,  a  more  extensive  corre- 
spondence both  to  nature  and  to 
human  nature.  Within  any  genre,  of 
course,  certain  works  of  art  mav  be 
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greater  than  others;  thus  we  may  speak 
of  a  great  lyric  poem — like  one  of 
Keats's  odes.  Here  greatness  is  generally 
intensive  rather  than  extensive,  and 
great  lyric  poems  generally  stretch  the 
rather  delicate  limits  of  the  lyric.  Aris- 
tode  in  his  Poetics  and  Longinus  in  his 
On  the  Sublime  are  the  earliest  and  still 
best  critics  on  the  subject  of  greatness. 

One  should  not  read  my  remarks 
here  as  an  endorsement  of  everything 
that  has  occurred  in  the  West.  The 
history  or  the  West  is  a  tale  of  greed, 
selfishness,  cowardice,  intemperance, 
malice,  ignorance,  and  the  whole  array 
of  human  vices;  Dante's  Hell  is 
congested  with  Westerners.  These 
human  failings  may  shadow  but  do  not 
diminish  the  achievements  of  the  West. 

Nor  should  one  read  into  my 
comments  a  rejection  of  whatever  is 
non-Western.  These  remarks  concern 
education  and  why  it  is  educationally 
best  for  Americans  to  focus  their  educa- 
tion on  the  roots  and  ethos  of  their 
own  culture.  Indeed,  when  students 
have  achieved  a  sufficient  level  of  self- 
knowledge,  they  will  be  equipped  to 
tackle  the  classics  of  alien  cultures  with 
profit  and  success.  Westerners,  after  all, 
do  not  have  a  monopoly  on  human 
greatness.  And  when,  at  this  second 
stage  of  education,  they  do  take  up 
non- Western  works,  let  us  be  sure  they 
take  up  the  classics  of  those  cultures — 
the  works  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time  and  are  as  significant  in  those 
cultures  as  our  great  books  are  to  ours, 
works  like  the  Tale  ofGenji  or  the  Bhag- 
avad  Gita  or  the  Koran. 

S~%       ET  me  conclude  with  a 
I  simile  that  will  clarify  my 

*^l  last  point.  In  a  limited 

^*^       curriculum,  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  most  of  what  we  invest 
academically  is  safe  and  secure.  When 
we  consider  an  investment  portfolio, 
we  might  wish  to  invest  a  small  part  in 
speculative  new  issues,  but  we  would 


be  foolish  to  put  all  our  funds  into 
them.  So  too  with  the  curriculum:  a 
few  speculative  issues,  but  most  in 
sound  and  secure  instruments. 

We  can,  so  far,  know  which  are  the 
sound  instruments,  the  great  works  of 
art,  only  by  the  test  of  greatness  first 
stated  by  Longinus:  any  work  which 
has  been  praised  by  many  people,  in 
many  lands,  in  many  times.  Such 
works  are  universal,  or  as  close  to  it  as  is 
humanly  possible.  Homer,  Sophocles, 
Dante,  Goethe,  Austen,  and  the  other 
classics  of  the  West,  having  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  having  provided  values 
that  transcend  language  and  culture, 
supply  a  known  and  steady  return. 

Moreover,  just  as  in  designing  ones 
financial  portfolio  the  end  ought  to  be 
return  on  investment  and  not  diver- 
sification for  the  sake  of  diversification, 
so  in  determining  our  curriculum  we 
need  to  be  wary  of  seeking  inclusive- 
ness  for  the  sake  of  inclusiveness — at 
the  expense  of  excellence.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  apply  the  test  of  time  to 
what  is  new,  the  introduction  of 
contemporary  works  into  "great  books 
courses"  is  full  of  risks.  What- 
ever is  near,  in  space  or  in 
time,  seems  large  simply 
by  the  fact  of  its  near- 
ness, and  its  true  size 
in  the  scheme  of 
things  is  very  difficult 
to  ascertain.  I  recently 
asked  open- 
minded 
colleagues  in 
religion  and 
music  about  / 

adding  impor- 
tant readings  by 
women  in  the  fields 
of  the  history  of  AUSTEN 

Christian  thought 

and  the  history  of  music,  and  they  told 
me  that  until  the  twentieth  century, 
they  could  not  without  straining  their 
imaginations  or  their  standards  come 


up  with  any.  Yet,  without  the  benefit  of 
dispassionate  distance,  how  accurate 
can  we  be  about  the  achievements  of 
our  contemporaries?  Should  we  not  be 
as  conservative  with  the  minds  of  our 
youth  as  we  are  with  our  stock 
holdings? 

TO  summarize.  First,  the 
values  of  the  West  are 
human  values;  they  are 
values  which  our  students 
ought  to  learn;  if  they  adopt  those 
values  and  ideals  and  imitate  them  in 
the  constancy  and  moderation  of  their 
lives,  they  will  be  good  people  and 
good  citizens,  both  of  our  country  and 
of  the  world.  The  values  are  values 
good  and  true.  And  the  traditional 
works  of  the  West  teach  these  values. 
Second,  since  these  works  and  authors 
define  and  indeed  constitute  our 
culture,  we  need  to  understand  them  in 
order  for  us  to  understand  ourselves. 
They  are  our  own,  and 
in  education  we  start 
with  what  is  familiar. 
Finally,  the  great 
works,  having  stood 
the  test  of  time,  have 
proved  their 
worth  and  are 
the  best  invest- 
ment we  can 
make. 
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Firing  the  Canon 

or 
Who  Could  Make  a  Case  against  Western  Culture? 


By  Dr.  J.  Scott  Colley 


CONVENTIONAL  wis- 
dom has  it  that  we  Amer- 
icans are  a  pragmatic  lot, 
hard  at  work  mastering 
business,  science,  and  technology.  Yet 
the  biggest  national  debates  about 
mastering  anything  these  days  focus 
upon  literature  and  the  humanities. 
Competing  approaches  to  marketing 
and  computer  science — for  all  of  their 
fascination — aren't  making  headlines. 
In  the  news  are  the  reading  lists  (the  so- 
called  canonical  works)  in  sophomore 
survey  courses  that  fulfill  literature  and 
humanities  requirements  at  places  like 
Stanford  and  Berkeley. 

Such  debates  are  important  because 
many  people  regard  the  required  texts 
in  such  courses  ("the  canon")  as  barom- 
eters of  the  changing  cultural  identity 
of  a  nation.  The  changing  reading  lists 
thus  concern  more  than  the  relative 

Dr.  Colley  is  Provost  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  at  Hampden-Sydney. 


merits  of  Ernest  Hemingway  and  Zora 
Neale  Hurston.  These  changes  point  to 
evolving  definitions  or  ourselves  and 
others  as  Americans.  The  traditional 
curriculum  is 
intact  at  Hamp- 
den-Sydney but  as 
we  look  ahead  to  a 


new  century,  now 
is  a  good  time  to 
figure  out  what  is 
happening  in 
curriculum 
committees  at 
other  colleges,  and 
by  extension,  what 
is  going  on  in  the 
wider  culture. 

On  the  surface, 
what  is  going  on  in 
survey  courses  at 

many  colleges  and  universities  is  the 
addition  of  works  by  women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  to  the 
standard  list  of  "classics" —  familiar 
selections  by  writers  horn  Greece, 
Rome,  Western  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  or  Americans  such  as  Emer- 
son and  Thoreau,  have  not  been  kicked 
out  of  the  academy.  They  have  been 
put  on  a  time-sharing  scheme  with 
other  writers  who  previously  did  not 
appear  on  required  reading  lists.  When 
something  is  added  to  a  college  reading 
list,  something  else  must  be  dropped  or 
given  briefer  treatment. 

Although  journalists  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  washed-up  canon  has 
been  thrown  out  with  the  bath  water, 


The  traditional  curriculum  is 
intact  at  Hampden-Sydney. 

But  as  we  look  ahead  to  a 
new  century  now  is  a  good 

time  to  figure  out  what  is 

happening  in  curriculum 
committees  at  other  colleges, 

and  by  extension,  what  is 
going  on  in  the  wider  cidture. 


the  old  curriculum  manages  to  survive 
within  the  halls  of  academe.  At  some 
colleges,  however,  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  obliged  to  compete  for  attention 
with  Maxine 
Hong  Kingston, 
Alice  Walker,  and 
many  other  rela- 
tive newcomers  to 
literature  and 
humanities 


courses. 

This  expanded 
curriculum  has 
caused  excitement 
because  a  number 
of  people — many 
but  not  all  of 
them  women  and 
members  of 
minority 
groups — are  claiming  that  the  new  arri- 
vals merit  inclusion  as  much  as  the  old- 
timers  with  whom  they  share  the  read- 
ing list.  The  opposition  party,  most 
but  not  all  of  them  middle-aged  males 
of  British  and  European  ancestry,  claim 
that  the  new  texts  have  won  their  place 
for  political  or  demographic  reasons 
and  simply  don't  measure  up  to  the 
great  writers  of  antiquity.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  national  debate  has  been 
marked  by  a  number  of  "does  so— does 
not"  and  "sez  you"  arguments. 

Dialogue  and  give-and-take  have 
been  at  the  heart  of  the  liberal  arts  since 
the  time  of  Socrates.  Indeed,  new  ideas 
have  been  challenging  older  ways  of 
thinking  throughout  human  history. 
People  committed  to  liberal  education 
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need  to  discover  what  the  recent  cultu- 
ral debates  are  about.  Moreover,  we 
must  recognize  that  reading  lists  in  the 
future  will  have  to  be  more  rather  than 
less  inclusive  it  we  hope  to  understand 
the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
the  eve  of  the  twenty-first  century. 

THE  first  cannon  shot  in  the 
recent  culture  wars  was 
William  Bennett's  report 
called  To  Reclaim  a  Legacy 
(1984),  issued  while  Bennett  chaired 
the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities.  He  made  a  case  for  the 
primacy  of  the  traditional  great  books 
of  the  Western  tradition  in  the  college 
curriculum,  arguing  that  we  must 
know  this  heritage  in  order  to  know 
ourselves.  Bennetts  report  came  and 
went;  although  in  retrospect,  it  gains 
significance. 

The  war  began  in  earnest  sometime 
later  with  two  surprisingly  successful 
works  that  sat  atop  the  best- 
seller lists  for  over  a  year. 
The  blockbustet  of  the 
era  was  Allan  Bloom's 
The  Closing  of  the 
American  Mind:  How 
Higher  Education  Has 
Failed  Democracy 
and  Impoverished 
the  Souls  of  Today's 
Students  (1987).  As 
the  philosopher 
John  Searle  put  it, 
whatever  else  one 

can  say  about  Allan  PAUL 

Bloom,  he  demon- 
strated beyond  a 
doubt  that  "it  is  possible  to  write 
an  alarmist  book  about  the  state  of 
higher  education  with  a  long- 
winded  title  and  make  a  great  deal  of 
money."  That  accusing  title — printed 
in  full  on  the  cover — perhaps  indicates 
why  Blooms  treatise  was  purchased  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  buy 
their  books  at  airport  and  shopping 


mall  bookstores.  Because  the  book 
becomes  hard  going  at  mid-point 
(particularly  through  the  several 
hundred  pages  on  Nietzsche  and 
Heidegger),  I 
wonder  how  many 
readers  slogged  on 
to  the  conclusion. 
The  Closing  of  the 
American  Mind 
may  have  been  the 
most  widely  half- 
read  book  of  the 
1980s.  Never- 
theless, Bloom 
caught  the  atten- 
tion of  many  read- 
ers who,  like 
Bloom  himself,  fear 


that  democracy 

and,  indeed,  the 

very  state  of  our 

souls  are  at  risk  because  of  what  is 

being  taught  to  the  best  and  brightest 

of  our  college  students. 

In  his  opening  pages,  Bloom  lays  it 
on  the  line:  the  will  of  the  ruling 
majority  must  take  precedence  over 
the  wishes  of  various  minority 
groups:  'A  father  must  prefer  his 
child  to  other  children,  a  citizen  his 
country  to 
others. .  .  .  The 
problem  of 
getting  along  with 
outsiders  is  secon- 
dary to,  and 
sometimes  in 
conflict  with, 
having  an 
inside,  a  people, 
a  culture,  a  way 
of  life.  A  very 
great  narrowness 
JESUS  is  not  incompatible 

with  the  health  of 
an  individual  or  a  people,  whereas  with 
great  openness  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
decomposition"  (p.  37).  Narrowness,  as 
Bloom  defines  it,  is  what  produces  a 


We  must  recognize  that 
reading  lists  in  the  future 

will  have  to  be  more 

rather  than  less  inclusive 

if  we  hope  to  understand 

the  world  in  which 

we  find  ourselves 

at  the  eve  of  the 

twenty-first  century. 


culture.  We  study  other  cultures 
primarily  to  strengthen  a  "passionate 
attachment"  to  our  own.  To  have  an 
inside,  an  identity,  as  Bloom  describes 
it,  is  to  cling  to 
familiar  cultural 
myths  and  lessons. 
In  the  case  of  the 
American  culture, 
those  lessons  are 
contained  in  the 
writings  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans, 
Western  Euro- 
peans, and  the 
giants  of  American 
thought  and  liter- 
ature. To  Bloom, 
we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  make 
places  on  the  read- 
ing list  for 
outsiders. 

Just  when  Allan  Bloom  was  devel- 
oping a  following,  E.  D.  Hirsch,  Jr., 
also  took  on  the  issue  of  an  endangered 
culture,  albeit  in  measured  tones.  His 
Cultural  Literacy:  What  Every  American 
Needs  to  Know  ( 1 987)  carried  a  parallel 
theme:  one  must  possess  certain  specific 
knowledge  in  order  to  understand  our 
cultural  and  political  institutions.  Some 
knowledge,  then,  is  more  important 
than  other  knowledge;  there  is  a  hier- 
archy in  learning  which  one  can  deter- 
mine. As  complex  as  that  hierarchy  is — 
and  Hirsch  has  taken  two  books  to 
explore  the  complex  nature  of  cultural 
literacy — it  can  be  defined.  We  need  to 
know  specific  things,  and  should  not 
accept  substitutes.  To  many  of  Hirscfis 
readers,  the  implications  for  the  new 
sophomore  survey  reading  list  was  clear: 
one  had  best  read  Virgil,  for  instance, 
and  the  other  monuments  of  Western 
civilization  before  moving  on  to  some 
of  the  lesser- known  women  or  ethnic 
writers. 

Hirsch  opened  himself  to  misunder- 
standing and  parody  by  producing  as 
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an  appendix  to  Cultural  Literacy  a.  list  of" 
about  4500  names,  dates,  terms,  and 
concepts  that  everyone  should  know.  A 
year  later,  he  came  out  with  the 
Dictionary  of  Cultural  Literacy:  What 
Every  American  Needs  to  Know{\988), 
more  than  500  pages  of  short  para- 
graphs surveying  the  knowledge  and 
information  that  people  should  possess 
in  order  to  be  culturally  literate.  (For 
instance,  his  first  list  consisted  of  entries 
like  papal  infallibility,  parables,  parabola, 
paradigm,  and  paradox.  The  Dictionary 
came  up  with  a  list  three  times  as  long 
as  the  first  one,  complete  with  short 
definitions.)  Many  critics  thought 
Hirsch  had  overreached  himself  by 
identifying  so  precisely  and  unambigu- 
ously what  literate  people  need  to 
know.  Moreover,  some  of  these  critics 
charged  that  Hirschs  program  was 
merely  the  liberal  education  offered  for 
years  by  elite  colleges  and  universities  to 
the  offspring  of  the  ruling  classes.  Thus 
Hirsch  found  himself  linked  in  the 
debate  to  Allan  Bloom  and  others 
accused  of  being  cultural  elitists,  educa- 
tional reactionaries,  and  enemies  of 
multiculturalism.  Hirsch  was  linked  to 
Bloom  in  yet  another  sense;  his  book 
also  sold  widely,  resulting  in  twin 
academic  peaks  atop  The  New  York 
Times'  1 987  best-seller  list. 


lA 


PRES  eux,  le  deluge:  in  the 
late  1980s,  the  culture 
wars  began  to  play  them- 
selves out  in  earnest  within 
the  press  and  in  scholarly  journals. 
William  Bennett,  then  Secretary  of 
Education,  rejoined  the  fray,  making  a 
number  of  official  and  unofficial 
pronouncements  about  the  muddle- 
headedness  of  university  teachers  and 
their  students,  and  giving  the  impres- 
sion he  was  preparing  to  run  for  office 
on  the  great  books  ticket.  Meanwhile,  a 
shelf  of  tomes — generally  directed  to  a 
popular  market — appeared  to  elaborate 
upon  Bloom's  and  Hirschs  messages: 


Prof  cam:  Professors  and  the  Demise  of 
Higher  Education  by  Charles  Sykes 
(1988);  The  Moral  Collapse  of  the 
University:  Professionalism,  Purity,  and 
Alienation  by  Bruce  Wilshire  (1990); 
Killing  the  Spirit:  Higher  Education  in 
Americaby  Page  Smith  (1990);  The 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Crisis  in  Education: 
A  Curriculum  for  Justice  and  Compas- 
sion in  Education  by  David  E.  Purpel 
(1990);  and  Roger  Kimball's  Tenured 
Radicals:  How  Politics  Has  Corrupted 
Our  Higher  Education  ( 1 990) .  Aside 
from  an  occasional  solo  turn  here  and 
there,  these  books  join  in  a  chorus  of 
complaint,  arguing  that  many  Amer- 
ican professors  are  doing  more  damage 
than  good  to  the  young  people — and 
hence,  the  future — of  this  country. 
Roger  Kimball  claims  that  political 
radicals  have  infiltrated  university  facul- 
ties, and  have  dug  in  for  a  long  siege, 
protected  from  censure  or  correction  by 
a  tenure  system  that  virtually  guar- 
antees them  a  lifetime  contract.  These 
radicals  have  replaced  the  great  books 
of  Western  civilization  with  works  by 
neo-Marxists,  feminists,  and  a  host  of 
fellow-travellers.  Embedded  within  the 
new  curriculum  Kimball 
perceives  "a  blueprint 
for  a  radical  social 
transformation  that 
would  revolutionize 
every  aspect  of  social 
and  political  life, 
from  the  inde- 
pendent place 
that  we  grant 
high  culture 
within  society 
to  the  way  we 
relate  to  one 
another  as  men 
and  women."  To 
Kimball,  the 

toppling  of  the  old  reading  lists  is  an 
attempt  to  topple  "the  ideals  and  values 
that  Western  democratic  society  has 
struggled  to  establish  and  perpetuate." 


MARCUS 
AURELIUS 


The  Killer-B's,  as  Bennett  and  Bloom 
came  to  be  called,  had  already  said  as 
much. 

Although  the  books  by  Kimball  and 
company  contain  some  exaggerations 
and  distortions — their  omnibus  titles 
suggest  the  style  in  which  they  are  writ- 
ten— they  do  give  outsiders  some 
notion  of  what  is  going  on  inside  some 
prestigious  colleges  and  universities. 
And,  clearly,  there  is  a  radical  move- 
ment afoot.  Take,  for  instance,  three 
statements  from  the  opposition  party, 
those  who  would  throw  Bloom  and 
many  of  his  old  books  out  of  the  acad- 
emy. The  oratorical  style  of  this  opposi- 
tion parry  is  clearly  on  a  par  with 
Killer-B  verbal  effects: 

•  "Bloom  .  .  .  and  the  rest .  .  .  are 
advocating  a  narrowly  specific  cultural 
capital  that  will  be  the  normative  refer- 
entlor  everyone,  but  will  remain  the 
property  of  a  small  and  powerful  caste 
that  is  linguistically  and  ethnically 

unified.  Few  doubt  that 
behind  the  .  .  .  pro- 
gram is  a  desire  to 
close  not  the  Amer- 
ican mind,  but  the 
American  university, 
to  all  but  a 
,  narrow  and 
highly  uniform 
elite  with  no 
commitment 
to  either  multi- 
culturalism or 
educational 
democracy." 
(Mary  Louise 
Pratt,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Literature,  Stanford  University) 
jjf       •  "Bloom  and  Hirsch  represent 
the  latest  cultural  offensive  by  the  new 
elitists  to  rewrite  the  past  and  construct 
the  present  from  the  perspective  of  the 
privileged  and  the  powerful.  They 
disdain  the  democratic  implications  of 
pluralism  and  argue  for  a  form  of  cultu- 
ral uniformitv  in  which  difference  is 
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consigned  to  the  margins  of  history  or 
to  the  museum  of  the  disadvantaged." 
(Henry  A.  Giroux,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Miami  University.  Ohio) 

•  "The  teaching  of  literature  [has 
become]  the  teaching  ol  an  aesthetic 
and  political  order,  in  which  no  women 
or  people  ol  color  were  ever  able  to 
discover  their  reflection  or  repre- 
sentation ol  their  images,  or  hear  the 
resonance  of  their  cultural  voices.  The 
return  ol .  .  .  the  high  Canon  of  West- 
ern masterpieces  represents  the  return 
of  an  order  in  which  my  people  were 
the  subjugated,  the  voiceless,  and  the 
unrepresentable.  Who  would  return  to 
that  medieval  never-never  land?" 
(Henry  Louis  Gates,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
English,  Duke  University) 

These  selections  appeared  in  the 
Winter  ( 1 990)  issue  of  The  South  Atlan- 
tic Quarterly  in  a  grouping  entitled  The 
Politics  of  Liberal  Education.  To  the 
three  writers,  and  many  more  besides, 
liberal  education  is  first  and 
foremost  about  politics 
before  it  is  about 
anything  else.  Writing 
recently  in  The  Neiv 
York  Times  Magazine,} 
Anne  Matthews 
summarizes  some 
"core  assertions"  of 
feminist,  ethnic, 
and  other  multi- 
cultural critics  and 
social  commen- 
tators [see  box  at 
center],  attempting  to 
show  in  brief  what  is 
on  the  minds  of 

professors  like  those  who  contrib- 
uted essays  to  The  Politics  of  Liberal 
Education  . 

While  a  great  majority  ol  the  profes- 
sors of  literature  around  the  country 
would  certainly  take  issue  with  parts — 
or  all — of  her  summary,  a  number  of 
the  people  stung  by  the  Killer-B's 
would  accept  all  planks  of  the  above 


Planks  in  the 
Multicultural  Platform 

(according  to  Anne  Matthews) 

I.  All  literary  works  must  be 

viewed  in  a  political  context, 

as  instruments  ol  exclusion, 

oppression,  or  liberation  on  the 

issues  of  race,  class,  and  gender. 

II.  The  "classic  books"  approach 
to  literary  study  is  bankrupt. 
Multiculturalism  is  essential. 

III.  Literary  influence — the 

accumulated  insights  ol  previous 

ages — can  be  harmful, 

not  helpful. 

Fv'.  Meaning  does  not  reside  in  a 

text  or  in  an  author's  intent, 

but  in  a  reader's  response. 

V.  The  reader  is  the  equal  ol, 

and  perhaps  superior  to, 

the  author. 


platform,  and  very  few  of  the  people 
Bloom  and  Bennett  describe  would 
be  surprised  by  the  core  assertions,  or 
leel  threatened  by  them.  Such  atti- 
tudes are  encountered  everywhere 
at  Modern  Language 
Association  and 
similar  meetings. 
Common  to  the 
items  on  the  list 
are  radical 
notions  not 
only  about 
what  one 
should  read, 
but  how  one 
hould  go  about 
reading.  Literature, 
ERASMUS        by  this  definition, 
is  about  political 
struggle,  and  the  act  ol  reading  and 
commenting  upon  what  one  has  read  is 
similarly  regarded  as  a  political  act. 
Neutral,  disinterested  reading  and  crit- 


ical thinking,  as  we  used  to  think  of 
them,  are  said  to  be  impossible.  What 
one  formerly  referred  to  as  simply 
"reading  the  classics"  was  in  lact  an 
activity  that  enhanced  the  status  and 
power  of  those  who  had  political 
control.  The  people  who  controlled 
colleges  and  universities  and  set  the 
reading  lists  in  the  old  days  were  white 
males  who  excluded  from  their 
company  women  and  members  of 
minority  groups.  Not  only  did  they 
keep  women  and  minorities  out  of  the 
academy,  but  they  excluded  writings  by 
and  about  the  exiled  groups.  The  old 
reading  lists  were  by  and  about  the  kind 
of  people  who  ran  literature  depart- 
ments, or,  at  least,  those  who  seemed  to 
underwrite  values  that  the  professors 
held  in  esteem.  As  women  and 
members  of  minority  groups  entered 
college  and  university  faculties,  they 
brought  with  them  works  they  deemed 
important  to  their  self  interest  and  to 
social  transformation.  The  curriculum 
could  hold  only  so  much,  and  some- 
thing had  to  give.  That's  where  we 
began  on  page  one  of  this  essay. 

THERE,  in  about  a  dozen 
sentences,  is  one  explana- 
tion why  people  at  Stan- 
ford, Berkeley,  and  else- 
where are  arguing  that  required  reading 
lists,  the  works  we  say  belong  to  the 
accepted  canon  ol  Western  culture, 
must  change. 

The  word  "canon"  is  thrown  about  a 
great  deal  in  discussions  ol  what  we 
teach.  "Canon,"  meaning  a  selection  of 
authors,  entered  the  English  language 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century  from  the 
Greek  kanon,  "rule"  or  "measure,"  in 
the  sense  of  "correct"  or  "authoritative." 
Our  use  of  "canon"  is  certainly  influ- 
enced by  its  association  with  "canon 
law"  and  with  the  books  included  in 
our  Bible — the  "canonical  works."  Spir- 
itual associations  frequently  linger 
when  we  refer  to  "the  canon"  of  great 
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books  of  the  Western  tradition.  The 
old,  familiar  works  seem  to  have  been 
placed  on  the  syllabus  by  higher  author- 
ity. And  if  not  placed  there  by  higher 
authority,  these  works  usually  impress 
us  as  meeting  higher  moral  and  artistic 
standards  than  texts  that  don't  make  the 
list.  Thus  certain  authors  keep  showing 
up  on  our  lists  because  we  believe  they 
instill  within  us  the  right  moral  and 
intellectual  principles,  or  represent  an 
extraordinary  aesthetic  achievement. 

But  as  Wendell  Harris  recently 
observed,  in  previous  centuries  "the 
catalogues  identifying  especially  valu- 
able works  not  only  varied  considerably, 
they  did  not  fence  others  out"  (p.  111). 
From  antiquity,  works  have  been  added 
to  and  works  have  fallen  from 
"accepted"  lists  or  exemplary  writings. 
Aristotle's  writings  were  banned  from 
the  University  of  Paris  at  one  point 
during  the  Middle  Ages;  later,  Aristotle 
was  at  the  center  of  most  medieval  and 
renaissance  curricula.  (For  my  discus- 
sion of  the  canon,  I  have  drawn  heavily 
upon  Harris's  essay,  listed 
below.) 

Nearer  to  our 
own  time  is  the 
example  of  the 
canon  of  English 
Victorian  poetry. 
E.  C.  Steadman's 
Victorian  Anthol- 
ogy(1895) 
presents  329 
poets,  many  of 
whom,  I  admit, 
are  unfamiliar  to 
me.  Sixteen  years 
later,  Arthur 
Quiller-Couch's 

Oxford  Book  of  Victorian  Verse  (1911) 
omits  seventy-five  of  Steadman's  poets 
and  adds  some  others.  Christopher 
Ricks'  New  Oxford  Book  of  Victorian 
Verse  (Win)  cuts  about  half  of  Quiller- 
Couch's  selection,  and  about  two-thirds 
of  the  poets  Steadman  thought  to  be 


LUTHER 


worthwhile  reading  almost  a  century 
earlier.  Wendell  Harris  observes,  by  the 
way,  that  thirty  percent  of  Steadman's 
Victorian  poets  were  women;  women 
fell  to  about  sixteen  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  editions  of  Quiller-Couch  and 
Ricks.  Perhaps  one  can  see  in  these 
examples  the  hand  of  man — in  the 
sense  of  male — in  canon  formation. 
Fifty  years  from  now,  an  editor  will 
engage  in  further  additions  and 
subtractions  to  reflect  the  tastes  of 
twenty-first  century  people  for  mid- 
nineteenth-century  English  poetry. 
Chances  are  that  some  of  Steadman's 
women  poets  will  reappear. 

Thus,  over  the  years  (and  centuries), 
what  is  thought  to  be  a  "great  book" 
changes,  just  as  what  is  thought  to  be 
essential  to  a  college  or  university 
curriculum  changes.  The 
case  of  the  Victorian 
poets  is  merely  one  of 
hundreds  of  possible 
examples.  Indeed, 
American  college 
students  found  texts 
written  in  Greek 
and  Latin  on 
their  required 
reading  lists 
until  after  the 
Civil  War; 
English  liter- 
ature as  an 
academic  field 
dates  only  from 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  and 
English  departments  which 
resemble  the  ones  we  know  today 
became  common  only  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  The  people  who  first  intro- 
duced English  literature  into  the  curric- 
ulum were  the  Young  Turks  of  their 
day;  they  were  followed  by  Younger 
Turks  who  introduced  American  liter- 
ature. Now  we  are  hearing  from  Turks, 
Part  III.  From  the  medieval  universities 
until  now,  there  has  been  tremendous 
variety  in  what  made  the  required  read- 
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ing  list.  Transitions  from  old  to  new 
requirements  always  cause  a  fuss. 

^-y«^    ESPITE  the  ever- 
t/1    changing  curriculum,  we 
I^J     do  tend  to  cling  to 

certain  figures:  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  a 
bookshelf  of  others  appear  continu- 
ously over  time.  One  of  the  benefits  of 
a  liberal  education  is  the  study  of  books 
that  Chaucer  had  studied  when  he  was 
young,  as  well  as  books  that  Shake- 
speare, Goethe  and  Flaubert,  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln  had  read.  Reading 
"masterpieces"  is  also  reading  what  the 
old  masters  themselves  had  read.  Yet 
Melville  and  Milton  had  to  be  "redis- 
covered" within  the  last  sixty  years, 
while  George  Bernard  Shaw  appears  to 
have  fallen  from  enough  syllabuses  to 
become  M.I.A. — missing  in  academia. 
One  wonders  whether  Goethe  is  given 
his  due  in  the  English-speaking  world. 
Nevertheless,  despite  constant  addi- 
tions and  subtractions  on  the  edges,  the 
center  seems  to  hold. 

Let  me  add  the  possibly  unsettling 
observation  that  many  texts  end  up  on 
approved  lists  because  they  serve  as 
good  examples  of  points  a  professor 
wishes  to  make,  or  perhaps  because 
they  are  the  right  length  to  fit  into  a 
crowded  curriculum.  Professors  have 
only  so  much  time  to  make  their 
points,  and  some  "standard"  works  are 
studied  because  they  drive  the  point 
home  with  economy.  The  inherent 
qualities  of  many  books  appear  less 
vital  than  their  exemplary  value  when 
the  final  lists  are  drawn.  (I  recommend 
a  three-year  term  on  a  college  com- 
mittee charged  with  selecting  texts  for  a 
survey  of  literature  course.  My  point 
will  be  proved  many  times.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Wendell  Harris 
sensibly  points  out  that  "academics 
tend  to  teach  what  they  have  been 
taught,  what  is  easily  available  in  print, 
and  what  others  are  writing  inter- 
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estingly  about;  what  is  easily  available 

in  print  tends  to  be  what  is  taught  and 

written  about;  what  is  written  about 

tends  to  be  what 

one  is  teaching  or 

others  are  writing 

about."  Harris's 

analysis  accounts 

for  the  complaints 

of  newcomers  who 

say  the  old  guard  is 

stuck  in  its  ways.  It 

is  only  a  matter  of 

time  before  the 

current  "new  wave" 

of  academic  radicals 

will  be  thirty-year 

veterans,  fighting 

off  assaults  by 

newcomers  who 

have  their  own  ideas  of  what  belongs 

on  reading  lists. 

Neither  Harris  nor  I  argue  for  an 
easy  relativism.  We  agree  that  some 
books  have  a  greater  claim  to  our  read- 
ing lists  than  others.  But  we  make  that 
claim  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
books  we  prefer  depend  as  much  upon 
our  system  of  values  as  upon  qualities 
inherent  in  a  book.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way,  we  probably  recognize  the  power 
of  "masterpieces"  only  if  our  culture 
prepares  us  for  this  recognition.  Not 
everyone  is  prepared  to  understand 
grand  opera,  or  Noh  drama.  Cultural 
understanding  usually  comes  before 
aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  such  under- 
standing can  ebb  and  flow.  Never- 
theless, we  will  continue  to  read  and 
value  masterpieces  of  the  Western  tradi- 
tion until  we  become  very  different 
kinds  of  people.  One  can  understand, 
therefore,  the  Killer-B's  great  fear  that 
during  a  period  of  radical  social  trans- 
formation, we  will  "forget"  how  to  read 
Homer  and  Shakespeare.  In  Bloomian 
terms,  with  such  forgetfulness,  we  stand 
to  lose  our  culture. 

Yet  we  must  remember  that  a 
national  political  agenda,  and  some- 


One  of  the  great  benefits 

of  the  'canon  wars' 

has  been  the  insistence  upon 

the  importance  of  reading 

to  the  ivay  we  live. 

Both  sides  of  the  conflict 

testify  to  the  power 

of  the  written  word. 


times  the  agenda  of  relatively  small 

groups,  will  determine  what  works  are 

assigned  to  literature  classes.  Canadian 
writers  figure  more 
in  the  curriculum 
at  McGill  than 
they  do  at  Stan- 
ford. University 
students  in  France 
read  many  more 
French  writers 
than  we  do  in  our 
country.  "Writers 
of  the  American 
South"  is  found 
often  in  the  South- 
east, but  rarely  in 
the  Pacific  North- 
west. Politics, 
patriotism,  and 

even  regional  concerns  have  always 

influenced  the  curriculum.  As  Peter 

Brooks  has  said,  "Amer 

ica  is  increasing] 

ethnically  and  c 

rally  diverse — ei 

fragmented — 

society,  and  to  the 

extent  that  the 

universities 

reflect  this 

diversity,  it  is 

bound  to  be 

more  difficult  to 

reconcile  their 

members  to  the  old 

and  perhaps  to  any 

cultural  consensus." 

While  we  may  not  be  able  to  reach 

cultural  consensus,  we  can  certainly 

agree  to  become  more  broadly 

educated  people  than  we  are  now.  My 

advice  to  the  makers  of  syllabuses  is  to 

make  required  reading  lists  even  longer 

than  they  currently  are.  There  are  no 

easy  paths  to  understanding. 


_  _     ENNETH  Burke  states  as 
1/         well  as  anyone  the  educa- 
M  \  tional  challenge  we  face, 

^kj     Burke  describes  what  we 
need  to  know  as  a  kind  of  colloquy  or 
"unending  conversation"  that  takes 
place  over  the  centuries:  "Imagine  that 
you  enter  a  parlor.  You  come  late. 
When  you  arrive,  others  have  long 
preceded  you,  and  they  are  engaged  in  a 
heated  discussion,  a  discussion  too 
heated  for  them  to  pause  and  tell  you 
exactly  what  it  is  about.  In  fact,  the 
discussion  had  already  begun  long 
before  any  of  them  got  there,  so  that  no 
one  present  is  qualified  to  retrace  for 
you  all  the  steps  that  had  gone  before. 
You  listen  for  a  while,  until  you  decide 
that  you  have  caught  the  tenor  of  the 
argument;  then  you  put  in  your  oar. 
Someone  answers;  you  answer  him.  .  .  . 
However,  the  discussion  is  inter- 
minable. The  hour  grows  late,  you 
must  depart.  And  you  do  depart,  with 
the  discussion  vigorously  in  progress." 
(pp.  94-96) 

Figuring  importantly  in  this 
conversation  are  texts  most  of  us 

would  call  "great  books 
of  the  western  tradi- 
tion." Indeed,  we 
would  not  be  able 
to  understand 
earlier  portions  of 
this  conversa- 
tion without 
knowing  some 
of  those  great 
books.  But  the 
conversation  is 
not  limited  to 
ancient  or,  for  that 
matter,  familiar 
works.  New  voices  enter  the  conversa- 
tion after  we  join  it,  just  as  some  famil- 
iar voices  drop  out.  Indeed,  others  will 
wade  into  the  colloquy  after  we 
ourselves  have  departed.  From  our 
perspective  upon  this  unending  conver- 
sation, some  voices  are  seminal  and 
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others  are  marginal.  Yet  we  should 
recall  that  what  we  hear  and  under- 
stand might  be  determined  by  the 
point  at  which  we  enter  the  discussion. 
People  who  arrive  before  us,  and  just 
afterwards,  seem  to  see  things  differ- 
ently. If  we  keep  our  minds  open, 
however,  and  persist  in  the  colloquy,  we 
just  might  find  a  way  to  confirm  our 
beliefs.  Or  modify  them.  We  must  keep 
talking  to  the  others. 

Kenneth  Burke  characterizes  his 
imaginary  cultural  conversation  as 
"heated."  Indeed,  cultural  colloquies 
have  generated  heat  throughout  the 
ages.  When  people  talk  about  topics 
that  are  supremely  important,  they 
warm  up.  The  history  of  human  strife 
has  been  marked  by  a  continuing  series 
of  disagreements  about  the  nature  of 
truth,  or  the  nature  of  God,  or  defini- 
tions of  spirituality,  or  even  about 
whose  opinion  counts  in  a  redefinition 
of  culture.  Some  of  the  voices  I  have 
cited  in  this  discussion — the  Killer  B  s 
and  many  or  their  detractors — argue 
for  narrowing  the  focus  of  conversation 
and  shutting  down  the  competition. 
Each  group  becomes  furious  at  the  very 
thought  that  the  other  has  a  voice. 
They  want  the  conversation  to  stop 
once  they  enter  the  room,  and  thus  try 
to  silence  the  others.  Bloom  does  not 
want  to  hear  what  Professor  Gates's 
texts  have  to  say:  even  listening  to  Gates 
represents  for  Bloom  a  decomposition 
of  culture.  In  reply,  Gates  characterizes 
Blooms  great  books  curriculum  as  a 
never-never  land,  a  long  ago,  far  away 
fantasy  that  never  existed  except  as 
Bloom  imagines  it.  "Traditional  values" 
and  "political  correctness"  become 
battle  cries  as  exaggerated  accusations 
and  counter-accusations  stir  the  debate. 

£1        D.  Hirsch,  Jr. — who  I 
think  is  too  often 
,       maligned  and  misunder- 
stood— agrees  with 
Kenneth  Burke  that  new  voices  must 


overlap  the  old.  Everyone  who  enters 
the  great  colloquy  has  a  right  to  enter 
the  conversation.  New  arguments, 
explanations,  and  insights  will 
become  part  of  the  continuing 
conversation  if  they  are  compel- 
ling, and  make  sense.  New  argu- 
ments that  don't  make 
sense  are  soon 
ignored.  Among  the 
essential  rules  of  the 
Burkean  game  is 
one's  willingness  to 
listen.  As  we 
approach  the 
twenty-first 
century  we 
have  no  choice 
but  to  learn 
more,  and  not 
less.  We  have  to 
hear  what  the 
ancient  voices  CERVANTES 

have  told  us, 

and  what  contemporary  voices  are  now 
saying.  Only  with  expanded  wisdom 
will  we  be  able  to  separate  sense  from 
nonsense  in  the  continuing  cultural 
dialogue. 

We  have  to  remember  simultane- 
ously that  matters  on  our  minds  have 
been  on  the  minds  of  people  since 
ancient  times.  For  instance,  almost  1 50 
years  ago  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  of  the 
confusion  and  loss  of  certainty  occa- 
sioned by  social  and  political  changes 
in  his  own  era.  Arnold  thought  or  this 
doubt  in  terms  of  incessant  waves 
pounding  upon  the  shore — the  "it" 
referred  to  in  the  following  lines: 

Sophocles  long  ago 

Heard  it  on  the/Egean,  and  it  brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and  flow 

Of  human  misery. 

("Dover  Beach," 

c.  1851) 

Sophocles  certainly  knew  of  human 
struggles  that  resemble  our  own,  as  did 


Matthew  Arnold.  Yet  the  books  that 
Sophocles  read  make  up  mere  lines  of 
our  reading;  and 
Arnold's  student  read- 
1  ing  stands  as  only  a 
fraction  or  our  own. 
In  each  era,  we  are 
obliged  to  duplicate 
the  intellectual 
struggles  of  Soph- 
ocles and  Arnold 
as  we  use  the 
knowledge  avail- 
able to  us  to 
confront  confus- 
ing and  worrying 
times. 

One  of  the 
great  benefits  of  the  canon  wars  has 
been  the  insistence  upon  the 
importance  of  reading  to  the  way  we 
live.  Both  sides  of  the  conflict  testify  to 
the  power  of  the  written  word.  As  Peter 
Brooks  has  said,  such  debates  "repre- 
sent a  great  renewal,  indeed  one  that 
has  brought  us  back  to  fundamental 
questions  about  the  place  of  literature 
and  culture  in  human  life  and  society." 
Unfortunately,  "the  new  ideas  have 
sometimes  flourished  in  a  kind  of  intel- 
lectual vacuum,  without  a  sufficient 
sense  of  their  origins  and  contexts. 
None  the  less,  I  would  contend  that 
literary  studies,  which  by  the  early 
1 960s  seemed  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion, are  now  visible,  vital  and  very 
much  on  students'  minds."  The  great 
pity  is  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
American  students  take  humanities 
courses,  or  read  the  works  about  which 
the  debate  swirls.  The  canon  wars  affect 
only  a  tiny  group  of  people. 

Both  Jefferson  and  Madison  argued 
that  democracy  could  not  flourish 
without  education.  They  also  knew 
that  the  leaders  a  country  needs  must 
emerge  from  the  most  talented,  best 
schooled,  and  most  energetic  citizens  of 
the  republic.  We  recognize  that  our 
system  cannot  work  if  the  rules  are 
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educated  are  going  to  have  to  consider 

why  so  many  people  are  reading  Zora 

Neale  Hurston;  or  why  scholars  are 

writing  books  about  the  memoirs  of 

women  in  seventeenth-century  France; 

or  why  entire  academic  conferences  are 

given  over  to  discussions  of  nineteenth- 

century  narratives  by  ex-slaves.  Such 

questions  exist  even  as  we  continue  to 

explore  old  questions,  such  as  Plato's 

real  attitude  toward  rhetoric  in  his 

dialogue  called  Gorgias.  All  of  these 

issues  are  fair  game,  and  I  advise  against 

ducking  any  of  them. 
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Commencement  1991: 
"Above  All — Think" 


— _^    ARENTS  and  friends 
t     I J      found  themselves  seeking 
§  shelter  only  from  the  sun 

and  flying  champagne 
corks  during  the  College's  208th 
Commencement  on  Mothers  Day. 
After  the  Baccalaureate  Service,  featur- 
ing a  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  W. 
Sibley  Towner,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Interpretation  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  a  luncheon  on  the  lawn 
by  Winston  Hall,  the  Class  of  1991 
gathered  in  the  sunshine  by  Morton 
Hall.  The  graduates  then  marched  to 
Venable  Lawn,  through  the  large  crowd 
contending  for  the  shade  beneath  the 
oaks,  and  took  their  seats.  After  the 
invocation  by  the  Reverend  W.  E. 
Thompson,  Acting  President  J. 
Scott  Colley  introduced  General 
R.  G.  Stilwell,  U.  S.  Army  (Ret.), 
former  operations  officer  of  Divi- 
sion and  Army  Corps  in  World 


War  II;  military  advisor  to  the  first  post- 
World  War  II  Ambassador  to  Italy; 
Chief  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  Far  East  Division;  Chief  of 
Long-  Range  Planning  for  NATO  in 
Europe;  Chief  or  Staff,  U.  S.  Forces, 
Vietnam;  member  of"  two  presidential 
commissions  on  foreign  aid;  and 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  and 
Operations,  U.  S.  Army.  When  he 
retired  in  1 976,  he  was  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  8th 
Army  in  Korea. 

General  Stilwell  expressed  his  grat- 
itude for  being  asked  to  speak  to  an 
institution  founded  by  many  of  the 
same  men  who  charted  the  course  of 


the  United  States,  and  he  welcomed  the 
seniors'  parents,  relatives,  and  friends, 
saying,  "They  are  central  to  these  exer- 
cises. They  illustrate  an  axiom,  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind,  that  no  one — 
but  no  one — ever  makes  it  on  his  or 
her  own."  Also,  the  general  made  head- 
lines by  expressing  his  grief  over  the 
demise  of  single-sex  education:  "I  feel  at 


Philip  Spessard  beams  over  hit  new 
diploma  (far  left):  rhetoric  directors 
Loivell  Frye  and  Elisabeth  Deis  (left)  take 
delight  in  their  Crawley  Award  for  service 
to  Hampden-Sydney  students:  and 
General  R.  G  Stilwell  (above),  former 
Chief  of  Staff  in  Vietnam,  delivers  the 
commencement  address. 
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home  at  this  near  solitary  citadel  of  the 
way  it  used  to  be  and  will  never  be 
again!"  He  then  spoke  of  the  changing 
face  of  the  world — the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  and  the  young  man's  duties  in  a 
new  society.  The  leader  of  the  future 
must  continuously  educate  himself, 
according  to  the  general,  who  chal- 
lenged the  Class  of  91  to  "read  and 
study  and  above  all  think." 

Dr.  Colley  then  began  the  presenta- 
tion of  awards.  Milton  Prentiss  Reid  III 
of  Clarksville  was  awarded  the 
Gammon  Cup  for  best  serving  the 
College  in  terms  of  character,  scholar- 
ship, and  athletic  ability.  The  Algernon 
Sydney  Sullivan  Medallions  for  excel- 
lence of  character  and  service  to  fellows 
were  presented  to  senior  Wendell 
Cosenza  for  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  peers,  especially  in  the  role  of 
Head  Resident,  and  to  James  Pohl, 
Hampden-Sydney's  ARA  food  service 
director,  who  supervised  the  move  from 


Winston  Hall  to  the  new  dining  hall. 
Honor  Court  Chairman  Todd  Rodri- 
guez was  presented  the  Anna  Carring- 
ton  Harrison  Award  for  leadership.  The 
Samuel  S.  Jones  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Award 
for  outstanding  student  research  was 
presented  to  both  Stephen  Still  and  J. 
Michael  Parkerson.  Still  worked  to 
establish  the  electrochemical  potential 
of  glutathione  peroxidase,  which 
prevents  destructive  attack  on  tissues  by 
peroxides  formed  in  metabolism  in  the 
case  of  over  50  diseases,  most  signif- 
icantly rheumatoid  arthritis.  Parker- 
son's  economic  research  resulted  in  the 
construction  of  a  simultaneous  equa- 
tions econometric  forecasting  model  of 
the  Hampton  Roads  economy,  which 
can  be  employed  to  predict  the  impact 
of  future  reductions  in  defense 
purchases. 

The  Cabell  Award,  given  annually 
to  "a  Hampden-Sydney  faculty 
member  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
classroom  contribution  to  the 
education  of  Christian 


young  men,   was 
presented  to  Dr.  Owen  L. 
Norment,  Jr.,  Professor  of 
Religion.  Dr.  Neel  Beard 
was  awarded  the  Trustees' 
Prize  for  his  program  assist- 


Proud parents  affix  insignia  to  the 
epaulets  of  their  sons  Stephen  Still. 
David  Stewart,  and  James  Forbes 
after  General  Samuel  Wilson  had 
commissioned  them  into  the  Army 
(above);  Jones  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
award  winner  Michael  Parkerson 
hugs  his  parents  after  the  excite- 
ment was  all  over. 


ing  the  teaching  of  physics  to  high 
school  students  in  Virginia.  The  Robert 
Thruston  Hubard  IV  Award  was  given 
to  John  H.  Waters  '58  for  his  service 
over  the  years  in  a  variety  of  admin- 
istrative positions,  including  Registrar, 
Director  of  Financial  Aid,  Director  of 
Admissions,  and  currently  Director  of 
Alumni  Affairs.  For  devoted  service  to 
the  education  of  Hampden-Sydney 
men,  both  as  teachers  and  as  directors 
of  the  Rhetoric  Program,  the  Thomas 
Edward  Crawley  Award  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  Deis  and  Dr.  Lowell 
T  Frye.  Tripp  Butler,  Chairman  of  the 
Student  Senate,  presented  the  Class 
Gift — the  seniors  will  have  Tadpole 
Lake,  beside  the  new  Tadpole  Pavilion, 
stocked  with  fish.  Jonathan  McGrady, 
Student  Government  President, 
presented  the  Senior  Class  Award  to 
Dean  Lewis  Drew  '60  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  College,  her  students,  and 
the  community. 

Before  the  valedictory  address,  Lt. 
General  Samuel  Wilson  commissioned 
three  seniors  into  the  Army.  Then 
William  R.  Jones  III,  valedictorian  of 
the  Class  of  '9 1 ,  spoke  to  the  audience 
about  the  value  of  friendship,  especially 
during  hard  times.  Jones  thanked  the 
seniors  who  had  stuck  with  him  when 
life  seemed  bleak,  recalling  that  honesty 
and  personal  integrity  always  triumph. 
At  last,  Dr.  Colley 
presented  degrees  to 
the  Class  of  1991 — 
and  to  W  Sydnor 
Setde  '55,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  never  actually 
graduated  because  he 
left  early  to  attend  law 
school.  The  graduates 
then  marched  off  to 
friends,  families,  and 
careers  and,  in  one  case, 
to  his  wedding  later  in  the 
afternoon  in  College 
Church. 
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On  the  Hill: 
News  from  Campus 


Eta  Sigma  Phi 
Latin  Prize  Honors 
Mrs.  Graves  Thompson 

*    HE  Beta  Theta  Chapter  of 
S»    m  Eta  Sigma  Phi,  the  hono- 

g  rary  fraternity  for  the  study 

of  the  classics,  has  estab- 
lished the  Leila  Bone  Thompson  Eta 
Sigma  Phi  Prize  in  Latin.  Hoping  to 
raise  an  endowment  of  $2000  in  order 
to  establish  the  prize,  the  chapter 
conducted  a  small  campaign  among 
alumni  members  and  friends  of  the 
Thompsons.  Over  $7000  was  contrib- 
uted— $5000  more  than  the  goal. 

Numerous  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  College  sent  greetings  to  Mrs. 
Thompson.  Arthur  E  Stocker,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  classics  at  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  his  wife,  who  taught 
Latin  at  St.  Catherine's  in  Richmond 
for  many  years,  wrote:  "There  could  be 
no  better  way  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  [the  Thompsons']  notable 
contributions  to  the  classics  in  Virginia 
than  by  naming  the  Eta  Sigma  Phi 
Prize  in  Latin  after  Leila  B.  Thomp- 
son." Former  president  Josiah  Bunting 
III  wrote,  "Generations  of  Hampden- 
Sydney  men  are  in  her  debt." 

Dr.  Graves  Thompson  served  as 
advisor  of  the  Beta  Theta  Chapter  from 
its  installation  in  1942  until  1988.  He 
and  Mrs.  Thompson  have  for  years 
held  initiation  ceremonies  in  their 
home.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  made  an 


Mrs.  Thompson  read  the  citation  of  James 

White  '93,  the  first  winner  of  the  Eta  Sigma  Phi 

Leila  Bone  Thompson  Prize  in  Latin. 

honorary  member  of  the  chapter  in 
1967  because  of  her  support  of  study 
of  the  classics  through  the  years,  espe- 
cially in  her  work  with  Eta  Sigma  Phi. 

At  a  dinner  given  on  March  2  in  her 
honor,  Mrs.  Thompson  said,  "The 
honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me 
tonight  is  just  another  in  a  long  line  of 
gracious  acts  you  have  extended  to  me 
and  to  my  husband  over  the  past  fifty- 
two  years.  There  have  been  special 
dinners  in  our  honor,  gifts  of  silver 
trays,  my  honorary  membership  in 
1967,  countless  letters  of  appreciation, 
and  the  continuing  correspondence 
from  a  host  of  former  students.  These 
friendships  have  been  treasured  and 
will  continue  to  be  of  great  encour- 
agement and  joy  to  us,  for  they  enrich 
our  lives  in  great  measure." 

The  inaugural  winner  of  the  prize 
was  James  E.  White,  Jr.  '93,  who  has 
earned  an  "A"  in  each  of  his  four 
semesters  of  Latin. 


College  Installs  New 
Communications 
System  Network 

In  May  officials  of  Hampden-Sydney 
College  and  Central  Telephone  of 
Virginia  signed  an  agreement  which 
has  led  to  significant  improvements  in 
the  College's  telephone  system.  This 
agreement  culminates  over  eighteen 
months  of  study  and  negotiation  and  is 
part  of  the  College's  overall  plan  to 
improve  its  voice  and  data  communica- 
tions systems  on  campus.  Over  three 
miles  of  in-ground  cabling  serve 
approximately  200  faculty  and  staff 
offices  and  950  students.  The  new 
switch  and  related  equipment  will 
provide  for  both  telephone  and 
computer  communications  and  will 
give  the  College's  faculty  and  students 
access  to  the  latest  technology  in  voice 
and  data  communications. 

Included  in  the  improvements  of 
the  Hampden-Sydney  telephone 
system  are  plans  to  upgrade  computing 
facilities  significantly,  with  a  new 
computer  system  for  academic,  library, 
and  administrative  use,  totally  inte- 
grated with  the  new  telephone  system. 
According  to  C.  Norman  Krueger,  Vice 
President  tor  Business  Affairs  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  College,  "None  of  the 
planned  improvements  are  'blue  sky'  or 
untried  technology.  Everything  we  are 
doing  is  based  upon  well-defined, 
tested,  and  proven  technology.  The 
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exciting  thing  about  these  improve- 
ments is  that  they  are  all  not  only  state- 
of-the-art  improvements  which  will 
result  in  significant  improvements  for 
our  faculty,  staff,  and  students,  but  they 
are  totally  integrated." 

One  of  the  immediate  benefits  is 
that  all  extensions  at  Hampden-Sydney 
can  now  be  dialed  directly,  without 
going  through  the  switchboard,  at  any 
hour  of  day  or  night.  To  reach  a  party 
directly,  dial  223-6  plus  the  old  exten- 
sion number;  the  switchboard  number 
is  (804)  223-6000.  A  list  of  the  most 
frequently  called  numbers  appears  on 
the  inside  front  cover. 


First  Annual 
Scholarship  Dinner 

On  February  22,  1 99 1 ,  Acting  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Scott  Colley  were  the 
hosts  at  a  dinner  to  honor  private  indi- 
viduals who  were  donors  and  sponsors 
of  endowed  and  annual  scholarships 
and  to  introduce  the  scholarship  recip- 
ients for  the  1 990-9 1  academic  year. 
Although  the  College  has  always 
encouraged  communication  between 
the  donors  and  recipients  of  scholar- 
ships, this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
College  has  sponsored  an  event  which 
provided  an  opportunity  for  donors 
and  recipients  to  meet  each 


other.    Donald  S.  Keel,  Vice  President 
for  Development  and  External  Affairs, 
remarked  on  the  significance  of  the 
event:  "Too  often,  philanthropy  takes 
on  an  impersonal  aspect:  scholarships' 
and  'professorships'  become  thought  of 
as  inanimate  abstractions  and  lose  their 
human  dimension.  The  scholarship 
dinner  seemed  to  be  a  natural  way  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  recipient  and 
donor,  as  well  as  give  life  and  meaning 
to  the  scholarship  program." 

Reaction  from  everyone — donors, 
recipients,  faculty,  and  staff — about  the 
dinner  was  overwhelmingly  positive. 
Mr.  James  Nalle  Boyd  '58,  who  estab- 
lished the  McGuire-Boyd  Scholarship 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  J.  P  McGuire 
Boyd  '64,  wrote  that  "the  evening  at 
Hampden-Sydney  with  the  fine  young 
men  who  receive  scholarship  aid  was 
like  an  evening  at  home.  I  felt  that  I 
was  among  family.  And  indeed  I  was. 
Hampden-Sydney  does  things  right. 
The  dinner,  the  company,  the  conver- 
sation . . .  were  generous,  kind,  straight- 
forward, and  worthy  of  two  hundred 
years  of  honest,  manly  education."  Mr. 
Everette  M.  Seay  IV  '94,  Raymond  B. 
and  Dorothy  Rouse  Bottom  Scholar, 
summed  up  the  evening  well,  "I  felt 


At  the  Scholarship  Dinner,  Mr.  Theodore  G. 

Offterdinger  '41  (below  left)  met  his  scholar, 

Raymond  Oxmann,  Jr.  '94,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Barrie  Cook  '45  (below  right)  met  the  Cook 

Scholar,  Jamie  Feliciano  '91. 


the  evening  was  a  success  because  we  all 
were  able  to  get  to  meet  our  donors. 
This  was  a  great  opportunity  to  get 
acquainted  with  them — and  thank 
them  in  person  for  their  scholarship." 

After  a  social  hour  and  a  sit-down 
candlelight  dinner  in  Crawley  Forum, 
Dr.  Colley  concluded  the  evening, 
saying,  "Scholarships  ensure  our  future. 
They  are  living  gifts  that  renew  them- 
selves with  each  student  generation.  A 
scholarship  endowment  will  link  this 
generation  of  Hampden-Sydney 
students  to  the  students  who  will  be 
here  two  hundred  years  from  now. 
There  is  no  greater  gift  to  the  College 
or  the  future  than  the  establishment  of 
an  endowed  scholarship." 

Donors  and  recipients  of  twenty-five 
scholarships  were  present,  as  well  as 
faculty  and  staff  Also  in  attendance 
were  several  trustees:  Mr.  Lester  E. 
Andrews  '36  (Frances  Price  Andrews 
Scholarship),  Mr.  Raymond  B. 
Bottom,  Jr.  '51  (Raymond  B.  and 
Dorothy  Rouse  Bottom  Scholarship), 
trustee  emeritus  Mr.  S.  Douglas  Fleet 
(S.  Douglas  Fleet  Scholarship),  and  Mr. 
Henry  H.  McVey  III  '57  (McVey 
Memorial  Scholarship).  Representing 
the  faculty  were  Dr.  Graves  H.  Thomp- 
son '27,  Mr.  John  L.  Brinkley  59,  and 
Dr.  C.  Wayne  Tucker.  The  College  will 
hold  a  dinner  each  year  to  recognize 
the  participants  in  our  scholarship 
program. 
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Russell  Turner  Wins 
English  Speaking  Union 
Scholarship 


Russell  Delvin  Turner,  a  junior  from 
Roanoke,  has  been  granted  the  English 
Speaking  Union  scholarship  for 
summer  study  in  Great  Britain.  Turner, 
a  20-year-old  English  and  economics 
major,  is  studying  English  during  his  six 
weeks  as  the  cultural  ambassador  of  the 
Virginia  branch  of  the  English  Speak- 
ing Union,  an  international  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
closer  relations  among  the  English- 
speaking  people. 

This  award  provides  an  opportunity 
for  Virginians  attending  college  within 
the  state  to  study  at  one  of  four  univer- 
sities in  Great  Britain:  Oxford,  Edin- 
burgh, Birmingham,  or  London.  Each 
year  the  award  is  given  to  one  student 
and  one  teacher  in  Virginia. 

Commenting  on  his  summer  plans, 
Turner  said,  "I  am  excited  about  study- 
ing in  England,  learning  more  about 
the  country,  and  seeing  some  Shake- 
speare plays." 

Dr.  Amos  Lee  Laine,  Professor 
of  History  at  Hampden-Sydney 
College,  nominated  Turner  for  the 
scholarship.  Coincidentally,  Laine 
himself  won  the  scholarship  thirty 
years  ago.  "It  changed  my  life.  It 
showed  me  what  the  English  were 
like  and  convinced  me  that  I 
wanted  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life 
teaching  English  history." 

Turner  is  a  Merit  Scholar  and 
has  been  on  the  Deans  List  since 
coming  to  Hampden-Sydney.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  (honorary  leadership  frater- 
nity), the  James  Madison  Lead- 
ership Society,  and  he  was  named 
to  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities. 


Turner  is  a  member  of  the  Circle  K 
Big  Brother/Little  Brother  Program, 
the  Good  Men  Good  Citizens  tutorial 
program,  and  the  Gender  Issues 
Committee.  He  has  also  served  as  a 
resident  advisor  for  two  years  and  has 
been  named  head  resident  for  the 
1991-1992  term. 

Athletically,  he  is  second  in  the 
ODAC  basketball  point  standings, 
having  scored  more  than  1 ,000  points 
in  his  first  two  seasons.  He  is  the  4th- 
leading  scorer  in  Hampden-Sydney's 
history.  Turner  also  plays  varsity  tennis 
and  varsity  golf.  A  prep  star  as  well, 
Turner  had  been  a  starter  on  the 
Patrick  Henry  High  School  state 
championship  basketball  team  and  was 
also  Patrick  Henrys  number-one  golf 
and  tennis  player. 

Previous  Hampden-Sydney  English- 
Speaking  Union  scholars  were  Orran 
Lee  Brown  '77,  R.  Kevin  Mahoney 
'80,  Timothy  G.  McGarry  '82,  and 
Maurice  Jones  '86. 


Professor  Amos  Lee  Laine  (right) 

congratulates  Russell  Turner  '92  on  his 

English  Speaking  Union  scholarship. 


Awards  presented  at 
Spring  Convocation 

The  Joshua  Warren  White  Award  for 
sportsmanship  in  intercollegiate  athlet- 
ics -  Mark  S.  Blankenship 

The  Intramural  Award  for  best 
intramural  athlete  in  overall  competi- 
tion -  James  J.  McGrady 

The  Dunnington  Dedication  Award 
for  Baseball  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing team  spirit  and  support  and  overall 
spirited  play  -  G.  Todd  Lampman 

The  H.  B.  Overcash  Prize  for 
premedical  study  -  Brian  C.  Monk 

The  Outstanding  Freshman  Journal- 
ist Award  for  journalistic  accomplish- 
ment -  Matthew  H.  Karnitschnig 

The  Philip  H.  Ropp  Literary  Award 
in  recognition  of  outstanding  literary 
achievement  -  Mark  E.  Gammon 

The  Religion  Department  Memo- 
rial Award  for  accomplishment  in  relig- 
ious studies  -  Mark  E.  Gammon 

The  Robert  H.  Porterfield  Award 
for  contribution  to  the  community 
through  the  medium  of  theater  - 
Christian  J.  Ward 

The  P.  T  Atkinson  Award  for 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  College 
by  a  member  of  the  Pi  Kappa 
Alpha  fraternity  -  William  T. 
Buder  III 

The  Student  Government 
Award  for  significant  service  by  an 
organization  to  the  College  or 
community  -  Good  Men  and 
Good  Citizens 

The  Omicron  Delta  Kappa  Citi- 
zenship Award  for  service  to  the 
College  -  Joseph  Lee  Andrews 

The  James  Madison  Award  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  polit- 
ical science  -  D.  Brent  Golemon 

The  C.  T  Crawley  Music  Award 
in  recognition  of  outstanding 
contributions  in  the  field  of  music  - 
Michael  G.  Boehling 

The  Kearfott  Stone  Memorial 
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Award  in  memory'  ol  the  member  of 
the  class  of  1935,  a  gifted  musician  and 
singer  -  Robert  C.  Beverly 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 'Student 
Achievement  Award  tor  the  outstand- 
ing economics  major  -  Milton  R  Reid 
III 

The  William  C.  Chewning  Award 
for  the  outstanding  senior  mathematics 
major  -  Milton  P.  Reid  III 

The  Department  of  Economics 
Award  for  the  senior  who  benefitted 
most  from  his  study  ol  economics  - 
Stephen  C.  Musilli 

The  Department  of  Psychology 
Award  for  academic  achievement  in 
psychology  -  William  H.  Luesing  IV 

The  Chemical  Rubber  Company 
Award  for  excellence  in  general  chem- 
istry -  John  V.  Colasanto 

The  Alpha  Chi  Sigma  Award  for 
excellence  in  organic  chemistry  - 
Thomas  Wade  Johnson 

The  American  Chemical  Society 
Award  for  excellence  in  organic  chem- 
istry -  Peter  E.  Peterson 

The  American  Chemical  Society 
Award  for  promise  in  analytical  chem- 
istry -  Mahdi  Abu-Omar 

The  American  Chemical  Society 
Outstanding  Senior  Award  -  Robert  F. 
Lemert 

The  Macon  Reed  Award  for  the 
outstanding  sophomore  in  mathemat- 
ics or  computer  science  -  Christopher 
W  Ogburn,  Paul  Monroe  Brinegar  II, 
and  David  B.  Brickhill 

The  Sophomore  Academic  Excel- 
lence Award  -  David  B.  Brickhill 

The  Selden-Franke  Award  for  the 
outstanding  junior  mathematician  - 
Aaron  C.  Beshears 

The  Jeffrey  N.  Friend  Award  - 
David  S.  Naismith 

The  Fraternity  Award  for  the 
outstanding  fraternity  based  on 
academic  achievement,  internal  govern- 
ance, and  community  service  -  Beta 
Theta  Pi 


On  a  picnic  near  Lisieux,  Normandy,  six  Hampden-Sydney  students  joined  a  Hampden-Sydney 
teacher.  The  students  were  in  France  as  part  of  Hampden-Sydney  s  study-abroad program,  learning 
French;  mathematics  professor  Lee  Cohen  (second  from  left)  went  along  to  teach  math— albeit  in 
English.  From  left:  David  Pearman,  Cohen,  Boh  Brinson,  Ben  Engram,  Skip  Smith,  farrad  Moore, 
and  Jonathan  Ledbetter. 


The  John  Peter  Mettauer  Award  for 
Excellence  in  Research  -  Dr.  James  F. 
Pontuso 

The  Willard  F  and  Etta  Sawyer 
Hart  Bliss  History  Award  for  excellence 
in  history  -  Noland  R.  Nicely,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  J.  Ward 

The  Hampden-Sydney  Character 
Awards  lor  protecting  and  preserving 
the  character  of  the  College  -  Todd  A. 
Rodriguez,  Chairman  of  Student 
Court,  Dr.  Alan  F.  Farrell,  professor  of 
modern  languages,  Gerry  Pettus, 
College  receptionist,  J.  B.  Massey, 
community  resident,  retired  head- 
master of  the  Norfolk  Academy,  and 
son  of  legendary  Bible  professor  J.  B. 
"Snapper"  Massey,  and  Dr.  Richard  C. 
McClintock,  director  of  publications  at 
the  College. 


Mark  Gammon  goes  to 
Hollywood-Maybe 

When  he  won  the  C-ville  Review 
Fiction  Contest  in  January  with  his 
short  story  "A  Legal  Affair,"  Mark 
Gammon  9 1  won  a  giant  crayon,  an 
antique  typewriter,  and  brief  renown. 
Then  he  came  back  to  school  and  his 
day-to-day  life  as  a  religion  major  and 
editor  of  the  Tiger. 

But  his  story  didn't  go  unnoticed. 
Actor  Tim  Reid  (who  played  Venus 
Flytrap  in  "WKRP  Cincinnati"  and 
who  lives  in  Charlottesville)  read  it, 
called  Gammon,  and  bought  a  film- 
rights  option  on  the  story.  Reid  said  he 
hopes  to  make  Gammon's  story — a 
farcical  and  futuristic  look  at  romance 
when  lawyers  call  the  shots — one  part 
of  a  trilogy  on  the  silliness  of  love  in  the 
1990s. 
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Ralph  Nader  Decries 
Additives  in  Food 

Noted  consumer  advocate  and  environ- 
mentalist Ralph  Nader  spoke  on 
Thursday,  March  28  in  Johns  Auditor- 
ium. Nader  discussed  "Additives  & 
Contaminants  in  Food."  He  claimed 
that  government  agencies  were  irre- 
sponsible in  allowing  manufacturers  to 
use  chemicals  in  foods,  even  when 
those  chemicals  have  been  proved  to  be 
dangerous;  he  cited,  among  a  long 
litany,  sodium  nitrite,  a  known  carci- 
nogen, which  is  routinely  used  in  cured 
meats  like  bacon  and  ham.  True  to  his 
own  words,  he  sent  ahead  a  list  of  safe 
foods  which  he  would  eat. 

Since  1 966,  when  Nader  attacked 
General  Motors  in  his  book  Unsafe  at 
any  Speed,  he  and  his  various  consumer 
agencies  have  confronted  government 
agencies,  including  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission.  His 
reform  efforts  have  been  directed  at 
many  pertinent  issues:  seat  belt  and  air 
bag  legislation,  insurance  rate  rollbacks, 
and  government  reform.  His  latest 
book,  The  Big  Boys:  Power  and  Position 
in  American  Business,  explores  the 
motives  and  practices  of  the  leaders  of 
Americas  largest  companies. 

Nader  graduated  magna 
cum  laude  from  Princeton 
University's  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International 
Affairs  in  1955.  He  went  on 
to  become  editor  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Record 'while 
earning  his  LL.B.  from 
Harvard  Law  School. 


Virginia  Power 
Donates  Bucket  Truck 

Virginia  Power  has  made  maintenance 
work  at  Hampden-Sydney  College 
much  easier  by  donating  a  cherry 
picker  (hydraulic  bucket  truck)  to  the 
College;  it  has  been  used  constantly 
since  it  arrived  for  painting,  gutter  and 
street  light  maintenance,  and  tree 
trimming. 

Rick  Weaver,  district  manager  for 
Virginia  Power,  said  at  the  presentation 
ceremony  in  April,  "Hampden-Sydney 
faces  the  unusual  task  of  doing  its  own 
maintenance  work.  Considering  the 
competent  staff,  we  were  glad  to  meet 
their  need  for  this  type  of  vehicle." 

Acting  President  Scott  Colley  was 
pleased  with  Virginia  Powers  generous 
donation.  He  worked  with  Virginia 
Power  on  the  acquisition  of  the  cherry 
picker  and  feels  it  will  be  invaluable  to 
Hampden-Sydney.  "This  truck  is  a 
great  help  to  the  campus.  Virginia 
Power  has  been  very  helpful  to  Hamp- 
den-Sydney and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  them,"  he  said. 

On  April  27.  1991,  in  front  of  Venable  Hall, 
the  first  home  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
representatives  of  the  Atkinson  Museum,  Hamp- 
den-Sydney College,  and  the  Seminary  dedicated 
a  new  historical  marker  (below)  which  tells  the 
story  of  that  august  institution. 


Other  Gifts  and  Grants 

The  Huston  Foundation  has  given 
Hampden-Sydney  an  additional 
$1 5,000  for  expansion  of  the  Huston 
Foundation  Collection  in  Religion, 
Culture,  and  Humanities  in  Eggleston 
Library.  In  recent  years  Huston  gene- 
rosity made  possible  substantial  enrich- 
ment of  the  religion  collection,  which 
has  become  the  core  collection  of  the 
humanities.  Included  are  writings 
about  areas  of  the  world  previously 
unknown  to  Hampden-Sydney 
students  (see  the  Spring  1 99 1  Record). 
Now  Huston  generosity  is  expanding 
the  Library's  resources  in  western 
history  and  culture,  particularly  those 
that  support  the  basic  survey  course  in 
the  humanities,  Western  Tradition. 
These  acquisitions  will  serve  both 
teachers  and  students,  who  need  a 
common  background  to  understand 
the  place  of  major  scholars,  writers,  and 
artists  in  the  continuum  of  history. 

"We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Huston 
Foundation,  once  again,"  said  President 
Rossum,  "for  its  recognition  of  the 
library  as  the  heart  of  the  College  and 
for  its  endorsement  of  our  emphasis  on 
the  study  of  Western  Tradition  as  the 
core  of  the  humanities  program." 

The  Richard  A.  Michaux  Scholarship 

endowment  has  been 
augmented  by  an  anonymous 
gift  of  $50,000. 

At  a  luncheon  on  March  13, 
the  Centel  Foundation 
Scholarship  was  formally 
presented  to  Hampden- 
Sydney  by  company  officials. 
Wilson  Garnett,  in  whose 
honor  the  scholarship  was 
given  (see  the  Spring  1 99 1 
Record),  met  the  first  Centel 
Foundation  Scholar,  Thomas 
Dinh  '92. 
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College  Sponsors 
Writers'  Week 


Writers  Dabney  Stuart, 
Katherine  Soniat,  George 
Garrett,  and  Sally  Doud 
gave  readings  during  Hamp- 
den-Sydney  Writers'  Week 
in  April.  The  four-day  liter- 
ary festival  also  included 
readings  by  student  writers 
and  featured  the  release  of 
the  1991  Garnet,  the  student 
literary  magazine. 

The  author  of  ten  books  and  numer- 
ous poems,  reviews,  and  articles, 
Dabney  Stuart  read  from  his  poems  on 
April  8.  A  graduate  of  Davidson 
College,  he  is  a  professor  of  English  at 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  where 
he  is  also  editor  of  Shenandoah.  He  was 
awarded  a  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  Literary  Fellowship  in  1982  and  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1987-88. 

Katherine  Soniat  read  from  her 
poems  on  April  9.  She  published  Crack- 
ing Eggs,  a  book  of  verse,  in  1990.  Her 
poems  and  short  stories  have  appeared 
in  The  Yale  Review,  The  Southern 
Revieiv,  and  The  New  Republic.  She  has 
won  the  Chester  H.  Jones  National 
Poetry  Competition  and  The 
Newcomb  Poetry  Prize.  Soniat  is  a 
professor  at  Hollins  College. 

George  Garrett,  whose  novel  Entered 
from  the  Sun  was  published  in  1990, 
read  from  his  poems  on  Tuesday,  April 
9,  and  from  his  fiction  on  Wednesday, 
April  10.  Garrett  has  had  a  celebrated 
career  as  an  educator  and  a  fiction 
writer.  After  taking  a  masters  degree 
from  Princeton  in  1958,  he  taught  at 
Rice  University,  Princeton  University, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the 
early  1 970s  he  left  academics  to  turn 
solely  to  writing.  The  publication  of 
Entered  from  the  Sun  last  year  marked 
the  completion  of  the  Elizabethan  tril- 


Professor  Hassell  Simpson  (above  left)  organized 

the  Writers '  Week  festival  several  years  ago; 

poet  Dabney  Stuart  (above  right)  was  one 

of  this  year 's  featured  writers. 


ogy  Garrett  began  in  1971.  The  trilogy, 
which  includes  Death  of  a  Fox  and  The 
Succession:  A  Novel  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  has  been  called  "brilliant,  sensu- 
ously detailed  and  politically  acute"  by 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review.  In 
1984,  Garrett  succeeded  Peter  Taylor  as 
head  of  the  Creative  Writing  program 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  In 
winning  the  PEN/Malamud  award  in 
1 990,  Garrett  has  joined  the  company 
of  other  noted  writers  like  John 
Updike  and  Saul  Bellow. 

Sally  Doud,  a  story  writer  and  poet, 
read  from  her  fiction  on  Wednesday, 
April  10.  Her  short  story  "In  Available 
Light"  was  published  in  the  Winter 
1 990-9 1  issue  of  The  Kansas  Quarterly. 
Her  works  have  been  published  in 
other  journals  like  The  Richmond 
Quarterly  and  The  New  Virginia 
Review.  Ms.  Doud  teaches  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University. 

To  celebrate  the  1 00th  edition  of 
The  Garnet ,  the  work  of  student 
authors  and  poets  was  augmented  by 
previously  unpublished  works  of 
famous  writers  with  Hampden-Sydney 
connections:  Louis  A.  Simpson,  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  winner;  George  Garrett, 


this  year's  Faulkner 
PEN/Malamud 
Award  winner; 
Jaroslav  Seifert,  a 
1984  Nobel  Prize 
winner;  Richard 
Stern,  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow  and  author  of 
thirteen  books; 
William  Hoffman, 
author  of  Godfires  and 
nine  other  novels; 
Susan  Pepper  Robbins, 
the  winner  of  the  1990 
Virginia  Prize  for  Fiction;  Arthur  Flow- 
ers, whose  latest  novel  is  being 
published  by  Viking;  and  Rosalind 
Hingeley,  winner  of  the  1989  Baltimore 
Sun  Magazine  Short  Fiction  contest. 
Writers'  Week  is  sponsored  by  the 
Hampden-Sydney  College  Department 
of  English,  with  assistance  from  Writers 
in  Virginia. 

Writers'  Week  concluded  on  Thurs- 
day, April  1 1 ,  when  student  winners  of 
poetry  and  fiction  prizes  read  from 
their  works  in  the  Parents  &  Friends 
Lounge.  Winners  in  student  poetry 
contest  were  "Muse"  by  Turner  C. 
Moore,  first  prize;  "Underwater"  and 
"Open  Highway"  by  P  Alexander 
Knight,  second  and  third  place  respec- 
tively; and  "a  moment's  notice"  by 
Turner  C.  Moore,  "Shortcomings  of 
My  Pen"  by  Sumter  Cox,  "Carnival" 
and  "Flower"  by  Kevin  M.  Kunst,  and 
"For  those  of  us  without  homes"  by 
Paul  Scanniello,  honorable  mentions. 
In  the  student  short  story  contest, 
winners  were  "The  Damask  Kitchen" 
by  Chris  Goodhart,  first  prize;  "Black 
Memphis"  by  W  Hunter  Byrnes, 
second  prize;  "Last  Stop  for  the 
Moscow  Express"  by  William  W. 
Cleveland,  third  prize;  and  "The 
Gilded  Unicorn"  by  Brian  Lampert, 
"In  the  Next  Room"  by  Keith  Barks- 
dale,  and  "Warmth"  by  Benjamin  H. 
Clark,  honorable  mentions. 
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Truth  or  Consequences: 

Where  Falls  the  Balance-point  between  the 
Need  for  Secrecy  and  the  Right  to  Know? 


ON  April  2,  1991,  all  roads 
led  to  Hampden-Sydney 
for  a  panel  discussion  end- 
tied  "The  Media  in 
Foreign  Policy-"  The  participants  in  this 
discussion  were  Lt.  General  Thomas 
Kelly,  former  Director  of  Operations  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  Lt.  General 
Harry  E.  Soyster,  director  of  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency;  John  Dinges, 
Managing  Editor  of  National  Public 
Radio;  Eason  Jordan,  Vice  President 


Mark  Guenard  '93  is  the  editor  of  the  Hamp- 
den-Sydney Tiger,  where  a  version  of  this  arti- 
cle originally  appeared;  he  and  his  predecessor 
Mark  Gammon  '91  were  among  the  media 
representatives  who  asked  the  panelists  hard 
questions. 


By  Mark  Guenard  93 

and  International  Managing  Editor  of 
CNN;  Pat  Tyler,  military  corre- 
spondent for  The  New  York  Times;  and 
David  Halevy,  former  senior  editor  of 
Time.  Hampden-Sydney  professor  Lt. 
General  Samuel  Wilson  was  the 
moderator  of  the  discussion. 


"I'm  a  cooldiide  by  nature. 
God  works  in  mysterious 
ways.  If  I  had  retired 
six  months  ago— 
which  was  a  possibility- 
Id  be  out  looking 
for  a  job  now." 

GENERAL  THOMAS  W.  KELLY 

Pentagon  Desert  Storm  Spokesman. 

commenting  on  his  media-generated  celebrity 


General  Kelly  became  the  main 
attraction  as  soon  as  he  arrived  (by  heli- 
copter) and  was  featured  live  on 
WWBT,  Channel  12  in  Richmond. 
Soon  after,  Generals  Kelly,  Soyster,  and 
Wilson  participated  in  a  press  briefing. 

Genera]  Wilson  began  the  sympo- 
sium with  a  short  introduction  about 
the  right  or  people  to  know  and  the 
need  lor  secrecy-  The  general  said  that 
there  are  "equal  comparatives"  when 
citing  democratic  policies  at  risk,  and 
soldiers  and  the  military  at  risk.  He 
emphasized  the  difficulties  in  answering 
the  question  of  a  balance  of  the  First 
Amendment  versus  military  secrets,  and 
he  pondered  the  thought  of  "how  do 
we  know  what  the  balance  should  be?" 
Lt.  General  Wilson  ultimately  chal- 


Hampdfn-Sydney  professor  Lt.  General  Samuel  Wilson  was  the  moderator  of  the  media  discussion. 
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Journalists  and  generals  traded  ideas  at  the 
media  conference.  At  left,  Pat  Tyler,  military 
correspondent  for  The  New  York  Times;  John 
Dinges,  Managing  Editor  of  National  Public 
Radio;  and  David  Halevy,  former  senior  editor 
of  Time.   Below  are  Lt.  General  Thomas  Kelly, 
former  Director  of  Operations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  Pentagon  media  spokesman;  Lt. 
General  Harry  E.  Soyster,  director  of  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency;  and  Eason  Jordan,  Vice 
President  and  International  Managing  Editor  of 
Cable  News  Network. 


Ienged  the  audience  to  question  the 
roles  of  the  media  and  the  military  with 
regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

FTER  the  introduction  the 
panel  was  opened  for 
discussion.  Each  repre- 
sentative on  the  panel  was 
then  invited  to  make  his  opening 
remarks.  General  Kelly  began  by  stating 
again  the  issue  of  balance.  The  general 
said  the  "freedom  of  the  press  is  crucial 
to  the  freedom  of  America,"  and  that 
the  "press  has  kept  the  government  and 
military  in  check."  His  feelings  were 
that  the  press  is  never  satisfied  "unless  it 
knows  everything."  He  also  feels  that 
the  American  people  were  adequately 
informed  during  the  Gulf  War.  Kelly 
blessed  the  President  for  his  courage  to 
proceed  and  stated  the  Presidents 
responsibility  to  the  public  and  for 
victory. 

Eason  Jordan,  Vice  President  of 
CNN,  began  his  introduction  by 
emphasizing  CNN's  efforts  to  do  the 
"best  we  could  to  cover  the  war  in  such 
a  unique  situation."  Jordan  added,  "We 
were  put  right  on  the  spot,"  and  "we 


"Suppose  CNN  had  not  had 

Peter  Amett  broadcasting 

from  Baghdad.  Would  it 

have  made  a  difference? 

Would  it  have  shaken  the 

foundations  of  the  republic? 
No,  what  offended  people 

most  was  a  matter  of  taste. . . 

The  instinct  for  openness 

is  greater  than  the  instinct 

for  secrecy,  and  that  is  the 

foundation  of  our  republic.  " 

PAT  TYLER 

Military'  Correspondent  for  the 

Netv  York  Times 


were  well  aware  of  the  fact  CNN  was 
broadcasting  in  Baghdad."  He  said  he 
understands  that  representing  both 
sides  of  the  war  is  "hard  to  do"  and  feels 
that  the  "media  could  work  without 
hurting  national  security." 

Pat  Tyler  agreed  with  Jordan  in 
many  ways  and  felt  that  the  media 
should  "take  a  chance  at  what's  out 
there"  in  a  free  society.  Tyler  believe;  the 
military  "was  not  trying  to  balance  the 
right  of  the  people  to  know  and 
secrecy,"  but  that  they  were  trying  "to 
win."  Both  Tyler  and  David  Halevy 
agreed  that  the  press  was  "there  to  cover 
the  war,"  and  Mr.  Halevy  went  on  to 
say  that  the  press  had  a  constructive 
influence:  it  is  a  "watchdog — not  to 
cause  damage  to  democracy." 
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^-*l     ENERAL  Wilson  contin- 
m  ued  the  symposium  with 

\^J         discussion  questions 

ptepared  by  students  in 
his  Political  Science  442  class.  They 
included  general  questions  on  the  role 
of  public  media  in  U.  S.  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  before  and  after 
Desert  Storm,  and  some  principles  and 
responsibility  of  both  the  media  and 
the  military.  Wilson  also  allowed  the 
media  and  audience  to  ask  questions  at 
the  end  of  the  symposium  before  the 
panel  members  had  a  chance  to  sum  up 
their  views. 

Tyler  contended  that  it  is  "the 
government's  responsibility  to  keep 
secrets  to  itself — that  it  is  government's 
job  to  keep  national  security  secrets  and 
not  the  media's  responsibility."  Dinges 
answered  a  question  on  the  role  of  the 
media  in  the  Vietnam  period,  and 
asserted,  "Some  blamed  the  press  for 
the  outcome  of  the  war." 


"The  government 

has  secrets  which  it  has  a 

right— and  a  duty— to  keep. 

If  the  media  finds  out 

about  these  secrets, 

they  have  to  act  responsibly. 

The  public  does  not  have 

an  absolute  right  to  know. 

Information  may  be 

intriguing  but  it  may 

also  be  dangerous. 

In  that  case  you  have 

but  one  choice— 

not  to  release  the 

information. " 

BRIAN  BUTLER '91 

Political  Science  major  and  a  student  in 

General  Wilson 's  PoliSci  442 


rHE  word  "fairness" 
became  an  important 
part  of  the  evening's 
vocabulary.  Dinges 
touched  on  the  idea  that  the  media 
should  not  take  the  sides  in  a  conflict 
such  as  the  Gulf  War.  "As  journalists," 
he  said,  "we  should  make  people  dis- 
agree with  us;  [we]  have  to  make  people 
mad,  or  else  we  aren't  doing  our  job." 
General  Kelly  was  quick  to  respond, 
and  his  impression  of  loyalties  is  very 
clear — side  with  the  U.  S.  and  not 
Saddam.  "People  saw  the  truth  for  what 
it  was,"  said  Jordan,  and  indeed  all  of 
the  panel  members  showed  a  great  deal 
of  respect  and  confidence  in  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  American  public  to 
understand  the  media  and  the  military's 
role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War.  "We  are 
responsible  to  ourselves,"  said  General 
Wilson.  "We  can  only  be  responsible 
when  we  know  where  we  stand." 


Student  journalists  and  members  of  General  Wilson 's  class  led  the  questioning  of  the  distinguished  panelists. 
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Spring  Semester  Sports 


Basketball  team  has 
record-breaking  season 

The  1990-91  basketball  season  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Tigers'  82-year 
basketball  history;  the  squad  wofi  more 
than  20  games  for  the  second  time  since 
Tony  Shaver  became  head  coach  in 
1 986  and  for  only  the  third  time  in 
school  history. 

H-SC's  21-6  record  was  especially 
impressive  as  four  of  the  six  losses  came 
to  nationally-ranked  Division  III  oppo- 
nents and  another  was  a  six-point  loss 

Bat  Barber  scores  at  the  ODAC  Tournament. 


By  Dean  Hybl,  Sports  Information  Director 


to  Division  I  William  &  Mary.  Despite 
the  excellent  campaign,  the  Tigers  were 
overlooked  for  selection  to  the  NCAA 
Tournament,  H-SC  being  the  victim 
of  one  of  the  toughest  regions  in  the 
country. 

The  1990-91  basketball  season  at 
H-SC  will  probably  be  best  remem- 
bered for  "the  streak,"  when  the  Tigers 
broke  a  school  record  by  winning  1 3 
consecutive  games,  including  a  perfect 
1 0-0  mark  during  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. The  streak  included  a  thrilling  one- 
point  overtime  victory  at  Roanoke  and 
convincing  victories  over  Guilford, 
Washington  &  Lee,  and  Lynchburg, 
and  it  earned  ODAC  "Player  of  the 
Week"  recognition  for  Russell  Turner 
(twice)  and  Orson  Williams. 

The  victory  streak  culminated  on 
February  9th  as  the  Tigers  handed 
12th  ranked  Emory  &  Henry  a  95- 
83  defeat  in  front  of  an  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  more  than  1,400  at  S. 
Douglas  Fleet  Gymnasium.  That 
victory  vaulted  the  Tigers  from  5th 
to  3rd  in  the  Division  III  South 
Region  and  seemed  to  have  the 
Tigers  flying  high  with  tourna- 
ment time  just  around  the  corner. 
However,  just  two  nights  after 
defeating  Emory  &  Henry,  the 
Tigers  returned  to  earth,  their 
perfect  1991  ending  with  an  87- 
8 1  setback  at  Virginia  Wesleyan. 
H-SC  split  its  final  two  regular 
season  games  and  entered  the 
ODAC  Tournament  as  the 
third  seed. 

After  defeating  Roanoke 


Russell  Turner  goes  for  the  single-handed  score. 

College  92-76  in  the  first  round  of  the 
Tournament,  H-SC  made  the  trek  to 
the  Salem  Civic  Center  for  its  third 
meeting  of  the  season  with  Emory  & 
Henry.  Unlike  the  meeting  two  weeks 
earlier,  this  time  the  Wasps  controlled 
the  action  and  tempo  of  the  game,  and 
H-SC  was  never  able  to  get  on  track, 
even  though  H-SC  junior  center 
Russell  Turner  displayed  the  talent  that 
has  made  him  a  first  team  All-ODAC 
selection  in  each  of  his  three  seasons  at 
H-SC  by  scoring  27  points  and  pulling 
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down  1 4  rebounds. 

Turner  received  several 
honors  and  awards  for  his 
performance  during  the 
season,  leading  the  Tigers 
with  a  21 .4  scoring  average 
and  making  57  percent  of  his 
field  goal  attempts.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  named  All- 
ODAC,  Turner  was  a  first 
team  All-South  Region  selec- 
tion and  a  first  team  All-State 
pick  by  the  Virginia  Sports 
Information  Directors  Asso- 
ciation. He  also  became  only 
the  fourth  player  in  Hamp- 
den-Sydney  basketball 
history  to  be  honored  as  an 
Ail-American,  when  he  was 
named  to  the  United  States 
Basketball  Writers  Associa- 
tion second  team. 

Senior  Orson  Williams, 
who  led  the  Tigers  in 
rebounding,  also  received 
post-season  recognition  as  a 
member  of  the  All-ODAC  second 
team. 

The  1 990-9 1  season  marked  the 
end  of  the  careers  of  five  senior  players 
who  left  H-SC  as  the  winningest  class 
in  school  history.  In  four  years  Bryan 
Burcher,  Bill  Carnohan,  Pat  Mulquin, 
Steve  Mussilli,  and  Orson  Williams  saw 
the  Tigers  go  from  a  losing  squad  to 
one  of  the  elite  programs  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  as  responsible  as 
anyone  for  the  teams  success. 

Mulquin  and  Williams  each  finished 
their  H-SC  careers  with  more  than 
1 ,000  career  points,  and  Carnohan 
leaves  as  the  College's  career  leader  in 
assists. 


Hampden-Sydney's  five  senior  basketball 
players — Pat  Mulquin,  Orson  Williams,  Bill 

Carnohan,  Steve  Mussilli,  and  Bryan 
Burcher — on  the  porch  of  the  reprieved  Alamo. 


1991  Spring  Sports  Overview 

The  Tigers  capped  off  a  very  successful 
1990-91  athletic  campaign  with 
second  place  finishes  in  the  ODAC  by 
three  of  H-SC's  spring  teams  and  a 
third  place  finish  by  the  fourth.  The 
Tigers'  winning  percentage  for  the 
spring  was  an  incredible  71.9%  (46- 
18-1),  and  for  the  entire  year  H-SC's 
nine  varsity  teams  finished  with  a 
school  record  mark  of  62.3% 
(91-54-2).  The  baseball  team  recorded 
a  24-7  record  to  set  a  new  school 
record  for  victories  in  a  season  and 
participated  in  the  NCAA  Tournament 
for  the  first  time  in  school  history.  At 
the  NCAA  Tournament  in  Rocky 
Mount,  North  Carolina,  the  Tigers 
had  a  strong  showing,  finishing  third 


in  the  region  with  an  over- 
whelming 12-6  victory  over 
1 1  th-ranked  Mary  Washing- 
ton. Sophomore  Scott  Spears 
was  named  the  "ODAC 
Player  of  the  Year,"  and  head 
coach  Frank  Fulton  was 
named  "Coach  of  the  Year." 
The  tennis  team  posted  a 
13-5-1  record  and  finished 
second  in  the  ODAC  and 
Virginia  State  Champion- 
ships. Head  coach  Joe  Bush 
received  post-season  recogni- 
tion as  the  ODAC  "Coach  of 
the  Year"  and  Frank  Overton 
and  Drew  Grice  became  the 
first  H-SC  players  since  1985 
to  win  singles  titles  at  the 
ODAC  tournament. 

The  golf  team  won  five 
tournament  championships 
during  the  season,  and  their 
second  place  finish  at  the 
ODAC  championships  was 
their  highest  since  1986. 
Freshman  Dan  O'Callaghan  (Katonah, 
NY)  finished  first  at  the  ODAC  Tour- 
nament and  was  named  the  "ODAC 
Golfer  of  the  Year."  O'Callaghan 
became  the  first  Hampden-Sydney 
golfer  since  1 978  to  participate  in  the 
NCAA  Tournament,  and  he  finished 
67th  out  of  120  participants. 

The  lacrosse  team  finished  with  a  9- 
6  mark  for  their  sixth  straight  winning 
campaign  and  spent  much  of  the 
season  in  the  national  rankings.  Senior 
Ed  Wilson  led  the  squad  in  scoring  and 
was  a  first  team  All-ODAC  selection. 

Baseball  team  completes 
remarkable  campaign 

The  1 99 1  baseball  season  at  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  was  certainly  one  to 
remember  as  the  Tigers  put  together 
the  finest  season  in  the  school's  storied 
baseball  history.  Under  the  direction  of 
head  coach  Frank  Fulton  the  Tigers 
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finished  the  season  with  a  24-7  mark 
and  were  invited  to  the  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment for  the  first  time.  The  squad's  24 
victories  were  the  most  in  a  season  for 
the  Tigers,  breaking  the  mark  of  23  set 
in  1 970  when  Frank's  uncle,  the  legen- 
dary Stokeley  Fulton,  was  at  the  helm. 
The  1 99 1  Tigers  also  erased  the  school 
record  for  consecutive  victories,  their 
1 2  straight  wins  far  exceeding  the  mark 
of  eight  set  in  1970  and  matched  in 
1990. 

This  years  edition  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  baseball  team  was  a  veteran 
unit  that  started  five  seniors  and  relied 
heavily  on  leadership  and  experience. 
Seniors  were  a  major  factor  as  the 
Tigers  built  a  steadily  improving  base- 
ball tradition  over  the  past  four  years 
and  became  a  legitimate  baseball  force 
in  the  Old  Dominion  Athletic  Confer- 
ence. In  those  four  years  the  squad  has 
recorded  a  72-30  record  (.706)  and  has 
won  the  ODAC  regular  season  title 
in  each  of  the  last  three  seasons. 
However,  for  the  second  straight 
year  the  squad  failed  to  capture 
the  ODAC  tournament  title, 
falling  to  Bridgewater  6-3  in  the 
championship  game. 

Reaching  the  NCAA  Tourna- 
ment was  a  true  milestone  for  the 
Hampden-Sydney  program,  but 
just  making  the  32-team  field  was 
not  the  final  goal  for  this  year's 
squad.  They  hoped  to  prove  that 
they  deserved  to  be  included  in  the 
tournament,  and  though  they  did 
not  win  the  championship,  they 
certainly  proved  that  the  Hamp- 
den-Sydney baseball  team  is  as 
strong  as  others  in  the  area.  The 
Tigers  were  one  of  four  teams 
assigned  to  the  South  Regional  at 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  as 
the  fourth  seed  behind  North 
Carolina  Wesleyan,  Methodist, 
and  Mary  Washington.  H-SC 
opened  the  tournament  against 
N.C.  Wesleyan  and  for  seven 


innings  dominated  the  number-two 
team  in  the  country.  Scott  Spears  did 
not  allow  a  hit  for  five  innings  and  the 
Tigers  led  2-0  entering  the  bottom  of 
the  seventh.  They  then  fell  victim  to  a 
couple  of  poor  fielding  decisions,  and 
the  Bishops  rallied  to  win  3-2. 

Under  the  double  elimination 
formula,  the  Tigers  were  still  in  the 
tournament,  but  their  next  loss  would 
mean  the  end  of  the  season  and  the 
end  of  the  careers  of  the  squad's  nine 
seniors.  This  group  was  determined  to 
put  off  that  last  game  as  long  as  possi- 
ble and  came  out  the  next  afternoon 
against  Mary  Washington  determined 


not  to  be  the  first  team  to  go  home. 
Trailing  4-2  entering  the  sixth  inning, 
the  Tigers  put  together  the  kind  of 
offensive  explosion  that  they  were 
known  for  during  the  regular  season, 
scoring  nine  runs  in  the  inning.  Will 
Hicks  had  the  big  blow  of  the  inning 
with  a  2-run  single,  and  Dikie  Lacks, 
Jay  Hicks,  Mark  Blankenship,  and 
Mark  Milam  also  drove  runs  during 
the  rally.  After  having  three  hits  in  the 
opening  game  against  N.C.  Wesleyan, 
Milam  continued  to  swing  the  hot 
stick,  registering  four  hits  against  Mary 
Washington  and  reaching  base  five 
times.  Senior  Dale  Matusevich  picked 
up  the  victory,  pitching  five  strong 
innings  to  gain  his  eighth  victory  of  the 
season. 

The  next  afternoon  H-SC  was  again 
in  a  do-or-die  situation,  and  the  oppo- 
nent was  again  N.C.  Wesleyan.  The 
Tigers  began  the  game  with  tons  of 
confidence  left  over  from  the  previ- 
ous day's  victory  and  for  a  while 
looked  prepared  to  eliminate  the 
defending  regional  champions.  H- 
SC  led  2-1  after  two  innings  and 
should  have  scored  even  more 
runs.  In  a  multi-game  tourna- 
ment, the  key  to  winning  is  in  the 
depth  of  your  pitching  staff,  and 
after  two  games  of  a  strong  show- 
ing, the  Tigers'  staff  finally  ran 
out  of  gas.  N.C.  Wesleyan 
erupted  for  1 1  runs  in  a  three- 
inning  period  to  take  a  large 
lead,  holding  on  for  a  14-8 
victory  to  eliminate  H-SC. 
While  the  loss  was  a  disappoint- 
ment for  the  Tigers,  there  were 
several  bright  moments  during  the 
afternoon.  Will  Hicks  hit  a  two- 
run  home  run  in  the  eighth 
inning  for  the  Tigers,  Mark 
Milam  added  two  more  hits  to 
finish  the  three-game  series  with 
nine  hits  in  13  at  bats,  and  senior 
Todd  Lampman  hit  his  1 1  th 
home  run  of  the  season  to  make 


Matt  Farina  (5)  and  Scott  Spears  (4)  congratulate 
Todd  Lampman  (center)  on  another  home  run. 
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Tiger  players  took  to  the  field  at  the  NCAA 
tournament  in  May  (top)  and  pitcher  Dale 
Matusevich  (above)  won  the  first  game. 

his  final  plate  appearance  as  a  Tiger 
memorable. 

The  1991  squad  effectively  mixed  a 
powerful  group  of  hitters  with  a  solid 
pitching  staff  to  form  a  very  difficult 
combination  to  defeat,  demolishing 
previous  school  records  for  team 
batting  average  and  runs  scored  as  well 
as  earned  runs.  As  a  team,  H-SC 
finished  the  season  with  a  .365  batting 
average  and  averaged  10.2  runs  per 
game.  The  pitching  staff  also  set  a  new 
school  record  with  a  3.47  team  ERA. 

In  addition  to  the  trip  to  the 
NCAA's,  the  part  of  the  1991  baseball 
season  that  will  most  likely  be  remem- 
bered by  H-SC  faithful  is  "the  streak," 
which  saw  the  Tigers  play  at  an  incred- 
ible level  for  four  weeks.  Beginning 
with  the  15-5  victory  over  Lynchburg, 
H-SC  won  12  straight  games  by  a 
combined  margin  of  182  to  38.  The 
Tigers  scored  at  least  1 1  runs  in  each  of 
those  games  and  during  the  streak  had 
a  .427  batting  average  and  a  2.92  ERA 


as  a  team. 

While  the  entire  H-SC 
squad  had  a  major  part  in 
the  streak,  as  one  would 
expect,  several  players 
accumulated  particularly 
impressive  stats  during  the 
stretch.  Among  those  who 
had  formidable  numbers 
were  sophomore  pitcher  and  desig- 
nated hitter  Scott  Spears  (.500,  15 
RBIs,  28  runs  scored;  3-0  pitching 
record,  0.81  ERA),  junior  second  base- 
man Danny  Williams  (.488  with  22 
RBIs  and  10  extra  base  hits),  senior 
rightfielder  Mark  Milam  (.475  with  21 
RBIs  and  18  runs  scored),  and  soph- 
omore catcher  Will  Hicks  (.486  with 
22  RBIs  and  3  HRs). 

For  the  season,  many  of  H-SC's 
players  enjoyed  the  best  stats  of  their 
careers,  and  many  school  individual 
records  fell  during  the  campaign.  Scott 
Spears  suffered  his  first  loss  as  a  colle- 
gian following  17  straight  wins  when 
H-SC's  school-record  winning  streak 
ended  in  a  6-3  loss  to  Bridgewater  in 
the  ODAC  Tournament  Champion- 
ship, but  he  still  enjoyed  an  incredible 
campaign.  Spears,  a  second  team  All- 
American  as  a  freshman,  finished  with 
a  8-2  record  and  a  2.05  ERA.  He  also 
accomplished  an  unusual  feat  as  he 
finished  the  regular  season  as  the 
ODAC  leader  in  ERA  and  batting 
average,  and  he  finished  the  campaign 
with  a  .405  batting  average,  43  runs 
scored,  and  28  RBIs.  For  his  accom- 
plishments, Spears  became  the  first 
Hampden-Sydney  baseball  player  ever 
honored  as  the  ODAC  "Player  of  the 
Year."  Senior  first  baseman/third  base- 
man Todd  Lampman  completed  his 
remarkable  career  as  the  school's  all- 
time  leader  in  home  runs,  runs  batted 
in,  and  hits,  and  he  was  a  first  team 
All-ODAC  selection.  His  1 1  home 
runs  and  .702  slugging  percentage  led 
the  ODAC,  and  he  led  the  team  and 
the  conference  with  38  RBIs.  Danny 


Williams  hit  .410  for  the  season  and 
added  36  RBIs  and  1 7  extra  base  hits. 
He  finished  the  season  with  at  least  one 
hit  in  each  of  the  final  20  games  of  the 
season.  Catcher  Will  Hicks  was  the 
leader  behind  the  plate,  providing 
clutch  hitting  with  a  .4 1 7  average  and 
32  RBIs.  Senior  shortstop  Mark  Blan- 
kenship  provided  stability  in  the 
middle  infield  and  hit  .362  with  a 
team-best  12  doubles.  Mark  Milam, 
the  only  left-handed  hitter  on  the 
squad,  completed  his  first  year  as  a  full- 
time  starter  with  a  team-leading  .436 


100  Years  of 
Hampden-Sydney 

Football 

The  upcoming  football  season  is 
the  100th  since  collegiate  football 
was  first  played  at  Hampden- 
Sydney-against  the  University  of 
Richmond  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
1892. 

Everyone  is  invited  to  attend 
the  official  celebration  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  before  the  game  against 
the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham.  All  former  football 
players  and  captains  are  especially 
invited  to  return  for  this  special 
occasion. 

We  hope  to  have  many  former 
H-SC  squads  represented.  For 
more  information  contact  Weenie 
Miller  or  John  Waters. 
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ATHLETIC  HALL  OF  FAME 

The  1991  Hall  of  Fame  inductees 
are  John  Hunt  '31,  star  baseball 
pitcher;  Bill  Formwalt  '36,  football 
Ail-American  and  three-sport  stand- 
out; Ron  Henry  '56,  lootball  Ail- 
American;  and  David  Anthony  '77, 
two-time  golf  All-American. 

A  special  citation  will  be  given  to 
a  former  coach  and  athletic  director, 
the  late  George  "Gummy"  Proctor. 


1991  HALL  OF  FAME 
INDUCTION  CEREMONY 

November  9,  1991 

Contact  Athletic  Department  Office 
for  details:  (804)  223-6151. 


batting  average,  a  team-high  1 6  stolen 
bases,  and  34  RBIs. 

The  graduation  of  co-captains 
Lampman  and  Blankenship,  along 
with  Milam,  Dikie  Lacks  (.352,  20 
RBIs),  Mike  Breeden  (.327),  Matt 
Farina  (.255,  8  steals)  and  pitchers  Dale 
Matusevich  (8-1,  5.96  ERA),  Jonathan 
Lee  (1-1, 3.12  ERA)  and  Travis  Tisdale 
(1-0),  marks  the  end  of  an  era  for  the 
Tigers,  but  the  success  they  have  helped 
build  should  leave  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  future  of  Tiger  baseball. 

Baseball  Honors 

Three  members  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  baseball  team  that  set  a  school 
record  with  24  victories  and  made  the 
school's  first  appearance  in  the  NCAA 
Tournament  have  been  named  to  the 
first  team  All-South  Region  squad. 
Sophomore  pitcher  Scott  Spears, 
who  was  previously  honored  as  the 
ODAC  Player  of  the  Year,  has  been 


named  to  the  All-South  Region  team 
for  the  second  straight  year  after 
recording  an  8-2  record  and  a  2.05 
ERA  this  season.  Joining  him  on  the 
first  team  are  H-SC  second  baseman 
Danny  Williams  and  outfielder  Mark 
Milam.  Williams,  a  junior  from  Appo- 
mattox, finished  the  season  with  a  .410 
batting  average  and  36  runs  batted  in. 
Milam,  a  senior  in  his  first  year  as  a 
full-time  starter,  finished  the  season 
with  a  team-leading  .436  average  after 
recording  nine  hits  in  the  three  games 
of  the  NCAA  Tournament.  Soph- 
omore catcher  Will  Hicks  was  named 
to  the  All-South  Region  second  team 
and  senior  shortstop  Mark  Blanken- 
ship received  honorable  mention. 

Milam  and  senior  first  baseman 
Todd  Lampman,  a  former  Clover  Hill 
standout,  were  named  to  the  All-South 
Regional  Tournament  team  following 
H-SC's  third  place  showing  in  the 
tournament.  Lampman,  who  finished 
his  career  as  H-SC's  career  leader  in 
home  runs,  RBIs  and  hits,  had  two 
home  runs  during  the  three-day 
tournament. 

Spears  was  also  named  to  the  VaSID 
All-State  College  Division  first-team 
and  Williams,  Hicks,  and  Blankenship 
were  each  given  honorable  mention 
recognition  on 
the  team. 


Tennis  Team 
Nets  a  13-5 
Season 


championships.  The  season  also 
included  a  10-match  winning  streak, 
four  individual  state  championships, 
and  two  individual  ODAC  titles. 

The  strength  of  the  squad  was 
consistency — five  of  the  six  starters  on 
the  squad  achieved  winning  records,  led 
by  senior  co-captains  Drew  Grice  and 
Gardner  Cobb  with  22-4  marks,  and 
freshman  sensation  Frank  Overton 
with  a  20-4  mark.  All  three  won  indi- 
vidual championships  at  the  Virginia 
State  Tournament,  and  Grice  and  Cobb 
combined  to  win  the  number  three 
doubles  title.  Overton  and  Grice  also 
battled  to  win  individual  champion- 
ships at  the  ODAC  Tournament. 

In  addition  to  Grice  and  Cobb,  the 
1991  season  marked  the  end  of  the 
career  of  senior  J.  P.  Simanis,  who 
finished  with  a  12-6  record  playing 
number  two  singles,  and  all  three  are 
primary  reasons  for  the  team's  success 
in  recent  years.  Over  the  last  four  years, 
the  Tigers  have  posted  a  40-16  (.714) 


The  Hampden- 
Sydney  tennis 
team  enjoyed  a 
superb  spring  as 
they  recorded  an 
13-5  mark  and 
finished  second 
at  both  the 
Virginia  State 
and  ODAC 
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Golfer  Frank  Booth  was  the  top  HSC  scorer  at 
the  State  Tournament. 

mark  and  finished  either  second  or 
third  in  the  ODAC  in  each  season. 
Cobb  finished  his  career  with  a  58-13 
mark,  Grice  was  57-1 5,  and  Simanis 
finished  39-26. 

The  loss  of  that  threesome  will  be 
softened  in  upcoming  years  by  the 
emergence  of  three  new  players  in 
1 99 1  who  promise  to  solidify  the 
squad  in  the  future.  In  addition  to 
Overton,  freshmen  Dale  Nowery  and 
Gordon  Macguill  played  key  roles  in 
the  squad  s  success  this  season. 
Nowery  s  5- 1 8  record  at  number  one 
singles  is  more  impressive,  considering 
that  he  was  a  freshman  playing  against 
some  of  the  top  players  in  the  state  and 
region.  Macguill  was  5-4  as  a  spot 
starter  in  singles,  and  he  teamed  with 
Simanis  to  record  a  6-3  record  at 
number  one  doubles. 

Another  player  who  had  a  solid 
campaign  and  will  play  an  important 
role  on  the  squad  next  year  is  junior 
Rand  DuPriest.  Playing  number  six 
singles,  DuPriest  recorded  an  18-5 
mark,  and  in  his  three  years  on  the 
team  he  has  recorded  a  45-10  record. 

The  1991  campaign  also  repre- 
sented the  final  H-SC  campaign  for 
another  person  responsible  for  the 
squad's  success  in  recent  years.  David 
Legg  has  served  as  the  team's  assistant 


coach  for  the  past  four  years — he  is 
given  much  of  the  credit  tor  the 
team's  excellent  record.  Following 
this  season,  Legg  is  leaving  the 
College  to  become  an  assistant 

football  coach  at  the  College  of 

William  &  Mary. 


Golf  Team  Wins 
Five  Tournaments 


The  Hampden-Sydney  golf 
team  recorded  one  oi  their  most 
successful  campaigns  in  1991,  as 
they  won  five  tournaments  and  had  a 
strong  second  place  finish  at  the 
ODAC  Championships.  Freshman 
Dan  O'Callaghan  won  the  individual 
championship  at  the  conference  tour- 
nament recording  a  two-day  total  of 
144  and  being  named  the  "ODAC 
Goiter  of  the  Year." 

The  Tigers'  five  tournament  victories 
represented  a  major  improvement  over 
recent  campaigns,  as  they  had  won  only 
one  tournament  in  the  last  three  years. 
The  squad  started  the  season  with  a 


first-place  finish  in  the  Roanoke  Invita- 
tional and  added  victories  at  the  Hamp- 
den-Sydney Invitational,  the  Randolph- 
Macon  Invitational,  the  Virginia 
Wesleyan  Invitational,  and  the  Ship- 
builders Invitational.  The  victory  at  the 
Shipbuilders  Invitational  was  especially 
impressive  as  there  were  1 5  teams  in  the 
field,  including  several  Division  I 
squads. 

O'Callaghan  was  the  Tigers' 
number-one  golfer  throughout  the 
season,  finishing  with  an  excellent  77.9 
stroke  average.  Another  freshman, 
Roanoke  native  Eric  Early,  also  had  a 
strong  campaign  with  an  80.5  average. 
These  two  newcomers  were  a  solid  pair 
that  combined  with  seniors  Max  Reid 
and  Conrad  Rickers  and  junior  Frank 
Booth  to  form  a  very  formidable  squad. 
Rickers,  from  Kenbridge,  had  an  excel- 
lent senior  season  that  included  a 
second-place  finish  at  Shipbuilders  and 
a  tie  with  O'Callaghan  for  first  at  the 
Hampden-Sydney  Invitational.  Booth 
overcame  an  early  season  injury  to 
provide  solid  play,  and  he  was  the 
squad's  top  finisher  at  the  State  Tourna- 


The  1991  Tennis  Team  won  five  tournaments  and  finished  second  in  the  ODAC. 
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Foster  deButts  (in  dark  jersey  at  left) 

and goaltender  Tripp  Heilig  (below) 

were  among  this  year's  lacrosse  standouts. 


ment  at  Hot  Springs.  Reid,  from 
Clarksville,  provided  depth  and 
finished  the  season  with  an  82  stroke 
average. 


Lacrosse  Team  Sticks  to 
Winning  Ways 

The  Hampden-Sydney  lacrosse  team 
finished  the  1 99 1  campaign  with  a  9-6 
record  against  a  schedule  of  very  diffi- 
cult opponents.  All  six  of  the  Tigers' 
losses  came  to  teams  ranked  in  the  Top 
20,  including  four  to  teams  ranked  in 
the  top  six.  The  team's  Achilles  heel 
during  the  campaign  was  its  inability  to 
defeat  a  ranked  opponent.  H-SC's  only 
victory  in  seven  games  against  ranked 
opposition  was  an  impressive  18-10 
thrashing  of  a  19th  ranked  Guilford 
squad,  which  had  previously  defeated 
ODAC  power  Roanoke  but  soon  fell 
out  of  the  rankings. 

Senior  Ed  Wilson  was  the  most 
consistent  player  lor  the  Tigers,  leading 
the  squad  with  52  points  and  earning  a 
first  team  All-ODAC  selection.  He  had 


six  goals  in  a  victory  over 
Randolph-Macon  and  had 
three  or  more  goals  in  a  game 
on  nine  occasions.  Also  having 
excellent  senior  seasons  were 
goaltender  Carter  Redd,  attackman  Jim 
Burns,  and  defensemen  Mic  Grant  and 
Chris  Zoby.  Burns  finished  with  22 
points  to  rank  fifth  on  the  squad,  and 
Redd  finished  his  third  season  as  the 
starting  goalie  with  a  62.8  save 
percentage. 

Freshman  Jim  Cardillo  provided  a 
needed  spark  at  the  attack  position  and 
finished  second  on  the  team  with  22 
goals  scored.  Junior  Mike  Remington 
led  the  squad  with  21  assists  and  also 
had  1 8  goals. 

The  Tigers'  16-8  victory  over 
Randolph-Macon  late  in  the  season 
marked  the  1 00th  victory  of  coach  Ray 
Rostan's  college  coaching  career.  Rostan 
began  coaching  at  Rochester  Institute 
of  Technology  in  1 979  and  has 
compiled  a  60-35  record  in  seven 
seasons  at  Hampden-Sydney. 

Mic  Grant  was  named  to  the  South 
squad  for  the  inaugural  Division  III 


North-South  Lacrosse  Game  held  June 
6  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Ed  Wilson  was 
named  an  alternate  to  the  South  squad, 
and  when  given  the  chance  to  play,  he 
showed  that  he  should  have  been  a 
first-team  selection,  when  he  scored  a 
goal.  Also,  goaltender  and  co-captain 
Carter  Redd  was  named  an  honorable 
mention  Ail-American  at  a  special 
award  luncheon  before  the  North- 
South  Game. 
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Faculty  Forum: 
Awards  and  Activities 


Dr.  Valorie  D.  Hall 
Wins  Sears-Roebuck 
Teaching  Award 

Biology  professor  Valorie  D.  Hall  was 
selected  as  winner  of  a  1990-91  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  Teaching  Excel- 
lence and  Campus  Leadership  Award. 

Dr.  Hall  is  one  of  nearly  700  faculty 
members  being  recognized  nationally 
by  The  Sears- Roebuck  Foundation  lor 
resourcefulness  and  leadership  as  an 
independent  college  educator.  Award 
winners  receive  $1,000;  their  institu- 
tions receive  grants  ranging  from  $500 
to  $1,500,  depending  on 
student  enrollment.  Winners 
are  selected  by  independent 
committees  on  each  campus. 

The  program  is  admin- 
istered nationally  by  the 
Foundation  for  Independent 
Higher  Education  (F.I.H.E.), 
based  in  Stamford,  Connec- 
ticut. Duane  Shockley, 
Manager  of  the  Sears  store  in 
Richmond,  presented  the 
award  to  Dr.  Hall,  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  accomplishments 
and  her  overall  service  to 
students  at  the  College. 
Professor  Hall,  who  received 
her  Ph.D.  in  Endocrinology 
and  Reproductive  Physiology 
from  the  University  of 
Connecticut  in  May  1981, 
has  taught  a  variety  of  courses 


at  Hampden-Sydney  College,  from 
Introductory  Biology  and  Advanced 
Vertebrate  Physiology  to  a  Rhetoric 
course  on  the  ethics  of  animal  manage- 
ment. Hall  has  published  numerous 
biological  articles  in  journals  such  as 
American  Zoologist. 

She  has  also  played  a  vital  role  at  the 
College  as  a  member  of  the  Admissions 
Committee,  the  Committee  for  Profes- 
sional Development,  and  as  a  freshman 
advisor. 


Professor  Valorie  Hall  received  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation  Award. 


Faculty  Activities 

•  "Frost's  Synecdochism,"  an  essay  by 
George  Bagby  (English),  published  in 
American  Literature  four  years  ago,  will 
be  reprinted  in  a  forthcoming  book, 
On  Frost:  The  Best  from  American  Liter- 
ature. "  The  Frost  volume  will  be  the 
ninth  in  the  series  of  "the  best"  essays 
from  American  Literature.  The  collections 
are  published  by  Duke  and  edited  by 
Edwin  Cady  and  Louis  Budd  of  the 
Duke  English  Department.  Each 
volume  normally  includes  about 
sixteen  or  eighteen  pieces,  chosen  from 
the  entire  history  of  American  Literature 
(1929  to  the  present);  each  decade  of 
criticism  and  scholarship  is 
represented  by  two  or  three 
articles.  For  the  Frost  volume, 
according  to  Professor  Cady, 
"the  competition  was  fierce." 

•  Hassell  Simpson  (English) 
spoke  on  John  Kennedy 
Toole's  posthumous  novel  A 
Confederacy  of  Dunces  in  the 
public  libraries  of  Blackstone 
and  Amelia  in  October. 
These  lectures  were  part  of  a 
series  on  "Southern  Humor" 
sponsored  by  the  Virginia 
Foundation  for  the  Human- 
ities and  Public  Policy. 

•  In  October,  Vince  Iverson, 
Mark  Nelson,  and  Patrick 
Wilson  (Philosophy) 
attended  the  Virginia  Phil- 
osophical Association  meet- 
ing at  Old  Dominion 
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University.  Nelson's  paper  "Utilitarian 
Eschatology"  and  Wilson's  paper 
"What  is  the  Explanandum  of  the 
Anthropic  Principle?"  were  both 
accepted  for  publication  in  American 
Philosophical  Quarterly;  another  paper 
by  Wilson,  "Explaining  a  Finely  Tuned 
Universe,"  was  accepted  for  publication 
in  the  Christian  Scholar's 
Review.  This  summer,  he 


Thomas  DeWolfe  (Psychology) 


is  participating  in  an 
NEH  Summer  seminar 
on  "Explanation,  Causa- 
tion, and  Empiricism"  at 
the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  hopes  to 
finish  a  major  paper  on 
scientific  explanation  and 
to  design  a  new  philos- 
ophy of  science  course 
on  this  subject. 

In  January  Nelson 
went  to  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology to  read  his  paper,  "Temporal 
Wholes  and  the  Problem  ol  Evil,"  at 
RIT's  philosophy  of  religion  sympo- 
sium. Also,  his  paper  on  logic  peda- 
gogy, "A  Suggestion  for  Teaching 
Truth-Values  of  the  Material  Condi- 
tional," was  accepted  by  the  journal 
Teaching  Philosopljy. 

•  Lucia  Wilson  (Rhetoric)  presented 
her  paper  "Autobiography  as  Regener- 
ating Mode  of  Self- Representation: 
Sibilla  Aleramo,  Colette,  May  Sinclair" 
at  the  March  meeting  of  the  North- 
western Conference  Women's  Studies 
Association  at  St.  Marys  College  in 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana.  She  recently 
presented  a  paper  on  women's  auto- 
biography at  a  conference  on  "Texts, 
Lies,  and  Stereotypes"  at  Emory 
University  in  Atlanta. 

•  Alan  Farrell  (French)  was  on  sabbat- 
ical leave  last  fal  on  a  Canadian 
Government  grant  to  study  Quebec's 
Francophone  (French-speaking) 
culture,  "un  pays,  une  culture."  He 
reports  that  Canadian  literature  is  "the 
pleasantest  surprise  in  twenty-five  years 


of  flogging  Proust  and  Gide  and 
Racine."  The  energy  and  verve  of 
uniquely  Canadian  expression  (called 
"joual,"  a  corruption  of  the  standard 
French  "cheval"  and  a  foretoken  of 
what  shifts  in  structure,  lexicon,  and 
phonetics  await  the  would-be  "joua- 
lonisant")  is,  Farrell  reports,  "funny, 

ferocious,  and  grand." 
Farrell  read  a  paper 
on  his  return  to  Viet- 
nam to  the  Popular 
Culture  Convention 
in  San  Antonio  in 
March.  His  article  on 
the  uses  of  French  in 
Modern  Indochina 
appeared  in  the  fall 
issue  of  Forum  maga- 
zine. An  article  on 
classroom  dynamics 
and  the  Rassias 
method  appeared  in  the  fall  Human- 
ities, while  yet  another  article  on  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  the 
"dust  of  memory" 
made  Vietnam  Genera- 
tion. The  Department 
of  Modern  Languages, 
with  a  grant  from  the 
Florence  Gould  Foun- 
dation, sponsored  a 
colloquium  for 
Virginia  secondary 
school  teachers  on 
Francophone  cultures, 
featuring  a  keynote 
speech  about  Franco- 
phony  as  a  phenom- 
enon and  as  a  subject  of  study  by 
modern  students,  language  specialists, 
and  nonspecialists,  then  a  series  of  pres- 
entations by  "resources"  from  the  Fran- 
cophone world:  Black  Africa,  Arab 
Africa,  the  Caribbean,  and  Canada. 
Farrell  also  directed  the  on-campus 
workshop  of  John  Rassias,  the  French 
dynamo  from  Dartmouth,  who  spoke 
on  campus  in  the  spring  and  con- 
ducted a  workshop  for  high  school 


Rosalind  Hingeley  (Rhetoric) 


teachers.  Farrell  also  contributed  to  the 
second  offering  of  the  Workshop  on 
Error,  sponsored  by  the  Rhetoric 
Program  for  local  high  school  teachers 
and  directed  by  Rosalind  Hingeley. 

•  Tom  DeWolfe  (Psychology)  attended 
two  regional  conferences  in  Novem- 
ber— the  Southeastern  Social  Psychol- 
ogy Society's  annual  convention  in 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and  the  East- 
ern Conference  on  the  teaching  of 
Psychology  in  Harrisonburg.  At  the 
latter  convention,  he  and  Longwood's 
Jennifer  Apperson  presented  a  paper  on 
"A  Course  in  Psychology  and  the  Law: 
Unique  Contributions  to  the  Under- 
graduate Curriculum." 

He  tells  of  his  recent  activities: 
"In  mid-April  I  attended  the  Virginia 
Psychological  Association  meeting  in 
Virginia  Beach  where  I  had  sometimes 
competing  responsibilities:  I  partic- 
ipated as  a  judge  in  the  student  research 
competition,  observed  for  the  VPA 
newsletter  in  the  hope 
something  of  human 
interest  might  occur,  and 
assumed  my  new  role  as 
treasurer  of  VAAP,  the 
academic  branch." 
•  Darcy  Wudel  (Political 
Science)  attended  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Northeastern  Political 
Science  Association  in 
Providence  to  present  a 
paper,  "Aristocracy  and 
Caste  in  Tocqueville's 
Ancien  Regime:  Implica- 
tions for  Democratic  Leadership,"  as 
part  of  a  panel  devoted  to  Tocqueville. 

•  An  essay  by  Roger  Barrus  (Political 
Science),  "David  Hume's  Theology  of 
Liberalism,"  will  be  published  in  the 
winter  1991  issue  of  Interpretation:  A 
Journal  of  Political  Philosophy.  He  also 
has  an  essay  on  church-state  relations 
coming  out  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Mormonism,  published  by  Macmillan. 

•  An  essay  by  Jim  Pontuso  (Political 
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Science)  on  the  subject  of  Ametican 
Foreign  policy  at  the  end  or  the  Cold 
War  appears  in  the  January  1991 
edition  of  the  reader  that  is  used  in  the 
American  Government  course  at  the 
College.  His  essay,  "Tocqueville  on 
Courage:  Public  Spirit  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Age,"  will  appear  in  a  book  on 
Tocqueville's  political  thought. 

•  David  Marion  (Political  Science)  has 
signed  a  contract  to  develop  a  test 
manual  to  accompany  an  American 
Government  text.  He  has  also  accepted 
an  invitation  to  present  a  paper  on 
Justice  William  Brennan's  juris- 
prudence at  this  years  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science 
Association. 

•  John  Eastby  (Political  Science)  has 
agreed  to  write  a  review  of  a  book  by 
Habermas  for  the  international  journal 
ol  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
European  Ideas. 

•  Wayne  Tucker  (Classics)  attended  a 
conference  in  October  at  Virginia  Tech 
on  "Masks  ol  Diony- 
sus" and  in  November 
at  Baton  Rouge,  the 
biennial  meeting  ol 
the  Southern  Section 
ol  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle 
West  and  South;  he 
presided  at  a  session 
on  Latin  poetry, 
chaired  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee,  and 
was  named  to  the 
Planning  and  Special 

Programs  Committee. 

His  1 99 1  Supplementary  Survey  of 
textbooks  for  courses  in  "Greek  and 
Latin  Literature  in  Translation" 
appeared  in  the  December-January 
1991  issue  of  Classical  Journal,  the  jour 
nal  of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South  (CAMWS). 
Tucker  also  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  CAMWS  on  April  3-6  in 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  presiding  at  a 


Mark  Nelson  (Philosophy) 


session  of  papers  and  serving  on  the 
Nominations  Committee.  Finally,  the 
Vergilian  Society  has  invited  him  to 
participate  as  a  speaker  to  state  and 
local  organizations  during  the  eightieth 
anniversary  year  (1992)  of  Villa  Vergil- 
iana,  the  site  in  Italy  of  the  Society's 
summer  programs. 

•  Elizabeth  Deis  and  Lowell  Frye 
(Rhetoric  and  English) 
and  Phil  Holleran 
(Economics)  repre- 
sented the  College  at 
the  December  meetings 
ol  the  Modern 
Language  Association 
in  Chicago.  They 
presented  their  recre- 
ation of  the  nineteenth- 
century  battle  between 
novelists  and  econ- 
omists over  the  effects 
ol  industrialization  in 

Britain,  "'Literary  Sentimentalism' 

meets  'The  Dismal  Science." 

Both  Deis  and  Frye 
were  accepted  into  a 
summer  program  spon- 
sored by  the  NEH  at 
Yale:  during  the  month 
of  July,  Deis  was  to  study 
"Victorian  Art  and 
Culture"  at  the  Institute 
for  British  Art,  and  for 
seven  weeks  in  June  and 
July,  Frye  was  to  study 
"The  Revolution  Debate 
and  British  Literature  in 
the  1790s." 

•  Nancy  Rose  (French)  gave  an  invited 
lecture  at  the  Institute  for  Higher  Heal- 
ing in  Richmond  entitled  "Bearing  the 
Heart:  The  Venus  of  Valentine's  Day." 

•  Paul  Jagasich  (German  and  Russian) 
presented  a  paper  (in  German)  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Philological 
Association  of  the  Carolinas. 

•  Diana  Rhoads,  Hassell  Simpson, 
and  Jim  Schiffer  (English)  attended  a 
conference  on  "The  Poetry,  Prose  and 


Roger  Barms  (Political  Science) 


Drama  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance" at  The  Citadel  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  Rhoads  chaired  a 
session  on  Measure  for  Measure,  and 
Simpson  chaired  a  session  on  "Shake- 
speare's Social  Context."  SchifTer  read  a 
paper,  "Chaucer's  Bearded  Woman  and 
Shakespeare's  Womanish  Man,"  for  a 
session  on  "Sexual  Displacements  and 
Transformations  in  the 
Literature  of  the 
English  Renaissance." 
This  paper  is  the  sequel 
to  his  essay,  "Macbeth 
and  the  Bearded 
Woman,"  which 
appeared  this  spring  in 
In  Another  Country: 
Feminist  Perspectives  on 
Renaissance  Drama 
(Scarecrow  Press);  it 
offers  a  psychological/ 
feminist  reading  of 
Chaucer's  "The  Millers  Tale"  and 
Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure. 
•  Jim  Arieti  (Classics)  has  been  active 
this  past  academic  year,  publishing 
"Horatian  Philosophy  and  the  Regulus 
Ode  (Odes  3. 5 J'  in  Translations  of  the 
American  Philological  Association.  The 
article  is  an  examination  of  one  of 
Horace's  most  important  poems  and  a 
key  to  understanding  the  politics  ol  the 
early  Principate.  In  November,  Arieti 
read  a  paper  at  the  biennial  conference 
of  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South,  Southern 
section,  "A  Dramatic  Interpretation  of 
Plato's  Crito."  In  March  he  went  to 
UNC-Charlotte  to  give  a  lecture  on  the 
Platonic  dialogues  and  to  William  & 
Mary  to  give  a  lecture  on  Plato's  Soph- 
ist. His  review  ol  Richard  Martin's  The 
Language  of  Heroes  appears  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Philosophy.  His  musical 
play  lor  children,  Pet  Peeves,  was 
produced  at  Prince  Edward  County 
Elementary  School.  Finally,  his  latest 
book,  Interpreting  Puito:  the  Dialogues 
as  Drama,  was  published  this  spring. 
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50th  Reunion  of  the  Class  of 41 


THIS  spring  alumni  and 
their  guests  returned  to 
the  College  for  the  50th 
Reunion  of  the  Class  of 
1941  and  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
Patrick  Henry  Society,  which  recog- 
nizes alumni  who  already  have  reached 
the  50th  reunion  milestone.  The  Class 
of  1 94 1  was  inducted  into  the  Society 
at  their  reunion  banquet  on  Friday, 
May  3,  in  the  Crawley  Forum. 
Almost  half  of  the  Class  of  1941  sti 
listed  on  the  alumni  rolls  returned  to 
celebrate  their  50th  Anniversary,  while 
the  total  number  who  came  back  for 
the  happy  occasion  was  140 — a  record. 
Of  several  activities  scheduled  for  the 
group  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  May  3 
and  4,  the  featured  event  was  the 
reunion  banquet  on  Friday 
evening,  presided  over  by  Bob 
Schultz  '4 1 ,  the  50th  Reunion 
Chairman.  Bob  welcomed 
alumni  and  then  called  for  a 
moment  of  silence  in  honor  of 
deceased  classmates;  the  Reve- 
end  Tom  "Tee"  Traynham  '4 1 
asked  the  blessing.  After  din- 
ner, Acting  President  Scott 
Colley  spoke  about  many  of 
the  developments  on  the  Hill, 


like  the  up-graded  academic  program, 
faculty  development  and  recruitment, 
the  new  Carpenter  residence  halls,  the 
new  Dining  Hall,  and  the  numerous 
summer  construction  projects. 

Reunion  scenes:  Tyler  Taylor,  Tom  Currie, 
Leigh  Taylor,  and  Ted  Offterdinger  (top); 
Bessie  Tasker,  Bob  Schultz,  Booty  Shelton, 

Althea  Shelton,  and  Chick  Tasker  (middle); 

and  the  reunited  Class  of  1941  (at  bottom). 


Each  member  of  the  honored  class 
then  made  brief  remarks.  Some 
recounted  amusing  stories  from  their 
student  days,  while  others  mentioned 
the  various  paths  their  lives  had  taken 
since  June  or  1 94 1 .  Bible  Professor 
James  B.  "Snapper"  Massey's  name 
seemed  to  dominate  the  stories. 

On  Saturday  morning,  a  bountiful 
breakfast  in  the  College's  new  dining 
hall  preceded  a  campus  tour,  during 
which  Media  Librarian  John  Norris 
explained  the  resources  of  the  Fuqua 
International  Communications 
Center.  Most  of  the  returnees  also 
visited  the  Esther  T  Atkinson 
Museum;  the  activities  concluded 
with  a  viewing  of  candid  movies  of 
campus  and  student  life  between 
1933  and  1937,  taken  by  Jimmy 
Bullard  '37. 

Alumni  Relations 
Director  John  Waters 
'58  said,  "This  was  an 
enjoyable  group  to  be 
around.  They  obviously 
enjoyed  seeing  each 
other  again  and  demon- 
strated a  warm  feeling 
for  the  College  and  for 
each  other." 
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Class  Notes 

(Information  received before  June  jo,  1991) 


Send  Class  Notes  information  and  photos  to  John  Waters  III  '58,  Alumni  Office,  Box  86, 
Hatnpden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney,  Virginia  23943;  telephone  (804)  223-6148. 


Dr.  WILLIAM  C.  BARGER 
participated  in  the  143rd 
annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychiatric  Association 
held  in  New  York  City  in  May 
of  1990.  In  conjunction  with 
Barger  &  Barclay  Music 
Publishers,  of  which  Dr.  Barger 
is  director,  he  also  attended  a 
reception  held  in  Miami,  Flor- 
ida, in  January  1991  for  Mr. 
Victor  Salvi,  an  international 
manufacturer  of  concert  harps. 
Dr.  Barger  lives  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida. 

WILLIAM  T.  SCOTT  is  a 

resident  at  Holly  Manor  Nurs- 
ing Home  in  Farmville.  He 
enjoys  visits  from  Hampden- 
Sydney  men  and 
encourages  more  to 
stop  by. 

Dr.  JETHRO  HURT 
IRBY  has  had  an 

endowed  nursing  schol- 
arship established  in  his 
name  at  Patrick  Henry 
Community  College  in 
Martinsville.  Dr.  Irby 
was  a  family  practitioner 
from  1946  until  his 
retirement  in  1988.  He  is 
the  brother  of  Dr.  W 
ROBERT  IRBY  '43,  a 
Professor  of  Medicine  at 
the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

a  $  4  a 

Dr.  KENNETH  L. 
HOLLENBECK,  after  over  40 
years  of  practicing  dentistry, 
has  retired  to  New  Smyrna 


Beach,  Florida.  Two  of  his 
three  daughters  live  in  nearby 
Orlando,  which  "makes  the 
move  that  much  more  pleas- 
ant." He  looks  forward  to 
returning  to  Hampden-Sydney 
in  1992  for  his  50th  reunion. 

Dr.  ALMS  W.  JEFFREYS, 
JR.,  was  honored  by  Western 
State  Hospital  in  Staunton  in 
January  1991,  when  the  new 
staff  development  building  was 
dedicated  in  his  honor.  Dr. 
Jeffreys  joined  the  hospital  in 
1954  as  its  first  Ph.D.  psychol- 
ogist and  was  director  of 
psychological  services  for  most 
of  his  31  years  there.  Under  his 
direction,  the  hospital  became 
a  full  participant  in  the  United 
Fund.  He  was  cited 
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for  "beginning  the  first  student 
nursing  program  in  the  mid- 
505,  successfully  revamping  the 
overcrowded  and  dysfunctional 
alcohol  treatment  program, 
and  restoring  in  large  measure 
the  human  dignity  to  the 
hospital's  chronically  mentally 
ill  patients''  by  creating  separate 
treatment  programs  for  adoles- 
cents, the  mentally  retarded, 
and  the  hearing  impaired.  He 
is  credited  with  developing 
several  training  programs  for 
clinical  psychology  in  coop- 
eration with  the  University  of 
Virginia,  where  he  held  three 
teaching  positions  in  the  medi- 
cal school. 

Dr.  A.  PICKETT  DICKSON 

III  was  chosen 
as  the  Avery 
County,  North 
Carolina,  Man 
of  the  Year 
1990.  Dr. 
Dickson  prac- 
ticed medi- 
cine in  the 
town  of 


Newland,  North  Carolina,  for 
37  years  until  his  recent 
retirement. 
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Dr.  McHENRY  PETERS, 

JR.,  retired  from  medical  prac- 
tice in  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
in  October  of  1989  and  moved 
to  southwest  Florida,  although 
he  and  his  wife  return  to 
Wilmington  and  Stone 
Harbor,  New  Jersey,  for  the 
summer  months. 

Dr.  CHARLES  C.  TALLEY 
was  invited  by  Her  Majesty's 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  to 
preach  tor  him  in  July  1991. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Talley  partic- 
ipated in  a  communion  service 
at  Iona  Abbey,  spent  the 
following  weekend  with  the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal, 
attended  worship  at  the  St. 
Columba  Church  of  Scotland 
in  London,  met  with  several 
church  leaders,  and  completed 
their  trip  by  staying  in  the 
parish  homes  of  a  church  in 
Glasgow. 

The  Reverend  JOHN 

MOORE  and  his  wife 
Katherine  will 
retire  this  fall  after 
thirty-six  years  as 
Presbyterian 
missionaries  in 
Korea.  In  addition 
to  their  church- 
planting  mission, 
he  has  been  respon- 
sible in  recent  years 
for  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (USA) 
Financial  and  Prop- 
erty Office  in  Seoul 
and  tor  assisting  the 
General  Secretary  of 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Korea  (PCK)  with  overseas 
communication.  He  has  also 
been  working  with  the  PCK 
Christian  Education  Depart- 
ment to  develop  materials  for 
its  ministry  to  Korean  immi- 
grant churches  in  the  United 
States,  especially  with  young 
people  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, and  to  establish  ties 
between  the  PCK  and  the 
Korean  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America.  The  Moores  plan  to 
continue  in  church  education 
of  young  Koreans  when  they 
move  to  Black  Mountain, 
North  Carolina. 

22)531 

WALTER  V.  HALL  has  retired 

from  the  Foreign  Service,  but 
continues  to  work  for  the 
Department  of  State.  He  lives 
in  Alexandria. 

Dr.  JAMES  S.  HARRIS  was 

the  subject  of  a  "Virginia 
Vignette"  in  The  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  on  December 
31,  1990.  He  is  a  physician  in 
Blackstone,  where  he  is  also 
mayor.  The  profile  was  written 
by  OVERTON  McGEHEE 
'80. 

Dr.  DAVID  L.  LITCHFIELD 

joined  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  of  Virginia  as  Medical 
Director,  Health  Benefits 
Management,  in  January  1991. 
For  the  previous  two  years  he 
had  been  medical  director  of 
the  McGuire  Clinic,  where  he 
practiced  endocrinology  and 
nuclear  medicine  from  1965  to 
1988.  He  received  his  M.D. 
from  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  completing  his  intern- 
ship at  Johnston- Willis  Hospi- 
tal and  his  residency  both  at 
the  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  in  Memphis  and  at 
MCV  He  is  certified  by  the 
American  Board  of  Internal 
Medicine  and  by  the  American 
Board  of  Nuclear  Medicine. 


David L.  Litchfield '54 
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FRANK  G.  CARRINGTON 

was  among  seven  people 
honored  by  President  Bush  in 
a  Rose  Garden  Ceremony  on 
April  22,  1991,  as  a  part  of 
National  Crime  Victims' 
Rights  Week.  Mr.  Carrington 
has  lectured,  written,  and 
served  as  an  advocate  of  crime 
victims  as  a  police  officer,  legal 
counsellor  to  police  depart- 
ments and  law  enforcement 
organizations,  leader  of 
national  advocacy  organiza- 
tions, and  as  an  attorney  in 
private  practice.  The  President 
said  that  Carrington  is  "rightly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  'found- 
ing fathers'  ol  the  movement" 
because  he  "fought  back  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  proved  to  America 
that  one  man  or  one  woman 
can  make  a  difference." 

Maj.  J.  THOMAS  CLARK 
III,  along  with  his  wife  and 
mother  (the  widow  of  the  late 
sheriff  JAMES  T.  CLARK, 

JR.  '36  of  Farmvilie)  spent 
several  weeks  this  spring  look- 
ing for  antiques  in  England 
and  France.  His  mother's  tears 
upon  seeing  the  White  Cliffs 
of  Dover,  he  writes,  made  it  all 
worthwhile. 
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ROBERT  W.  BATTEN  has 

written  a  book  entitled  Life 


John  D.  McRae  '69 

Contingencies:  A  Guide  Tor  the 
Actuarial  Student,  published  by 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  He  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  Director  of  the 
Actuarial  Science  Program  at 
Georgia  State  University. 

JACK  E.  CUSTER  is  teaching 
Latin  101  three  days  a  week  at 
the  University  ot  Louisville 
and  working  with  the  Volun- 
teers of  America  program, 
which  helps  ex-offenders, 
recovering  drug  addicts,  recov- 
ering alcoholics,  and  the 
homeless  return  to  employ- 
ment. In  his  spare  time  he  is 
an  avid  historian  of  steam- 
boating  on  the  rivers  of  the 
West,  working  as  a  researcher 
and  consultant  to  museums, 
writing  book  reviews,  engaging 
in  occasional  "vitriolic  schol- 
arly battles  in  print,"  and 
generally  spreading  good  will 
with  the  help  of  his  second 
wife,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
first  woman  to  be  granted  a 
steamboat  master's  license. 
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Dr.  FRANK  M.  BOOTH, 

headmaster  of  Brenau  Acad- 
emy in  Gainesville,  Georgia, 
received  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award  recognizing  his 
twenty-five  years  of  service  to 
private  education.  Dr.  Booth 
began  his  career  as  a  teacher, 
coach,  and  athletic  director  at 
Kentucky  Military  Institute  in 
Louisville.  He  then  took  a 


position  at  Athens  Academy, 
serving  there  as  Director  of 
Studies  and  Director  of  the 
Upper  School,  until  he  became 
headmaster  ot  Brenau  Acad- 
emy, a  girls'  boarding  school. 
Dr.  Booth  was  honored  by  the 
Georgia  Independent  Schools 
Association  at  the  annual  fall 
banquet. 

LOUIS  BRIEL,  a  portrait 
artist  in  Richmond,  has  been 
working  on  a  series  of  paint- 
ings that  explore  mother-son 
and  father-son  relationships. 
There  are  nine  paintings  so  far, 
but  some  remain  unfinished. 
The  results  of  the  continuing 
series  are  displayed  in  Briefs 
Carytown  studio. 

Dr.  JOHN  R.  RAGSDALE 
III  has  been  installed  as  a 
Fellow  in  the  American 
College  of  Dentists.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Virginia  Dental 
Association  and  the  Pierre 
Fouchard  Academy,  and  he  has 
been  president  oi  both  The 
Southside  Virginia  Dental 
Society  and  the  Virginia  Soci- 
ety of  Periodontists.  He  prac- 
tices periodontics  in 
Petersburg. 

WILLIAM  SEEGERS  is 
director  of  development  at 
Denison  University  in  Gran- 
ville, Ohio.  Mr.  Seegers  was 
recently  promoted  to  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserves;  his  reserve  assign- 
ment is  Assistant  Army  Atta- 
che to  Belgium. 

Lt.  Colonel  ALLEN  HAZLE- 

GROVE  is  serving  as  a  career 
service  man  in  Air  Force  Intel- 
ligence at  a  base  in  Korea. 

Lt.  Colonel  JOE  HAZLE- 
GROVE,  JR.,  Allen's  twin 
brother  and  a  member  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  was  called 
to  active  duty  and  sent  to 
Saudi  Arabia  Command 
Center  in  Riyadh  to  work  for 
Air  Force  Intelligence. 
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Dr.  VINCENT  H.  OBER, 
JR.,  is  the  Director  of  Family 
Practice  Residency  at  Naval 
Hospital  in  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

P.  C.SPENCER  of  Peters- 
burg is  the  East  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  Magic  Marketing,  Inc., 
which  is  headquartered  in 
Roanoke.  It  is  an  "up-and- 
coming"  floorcovering  franchise 
company  with  29  member 
stores. 


Dr.  I.  KEITH  STONE  was 

called  to  active  duty  in  the 
Persian  Gull  in  December, 
1990.  He  is  a  Lt.  Colonel  in  the 
Army  and  was  activated  with 
the  345th  Combat  Support 
Hospital  from  Ft.  Stewart, 
Georgia.  The  medical  group  to 
which  he  was  attached  followed 
the  3rd  Armored  Division  into 
Iraq  during  the  ground  war. 

Major  JOHN  W.  DENNIS, 
JR.,  USAF,  has  been  reassigned 
to  55th  Strategic  Recon  Wing, 
following  his  return  from  Oper- 
ation Desert  Shield. 

PETER  McEACHERN  was 
appointed  Headmaster  of  the 
Catawba  School  in  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina,  in  May  1990. 
He  had  been  Head  of  the 
Upper  School  at  Thomas 
Sumter  Academy  in  Dalzell, 
South  Carolina. 
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TIMOTHY  HILDRETH  was 

state  coach  for  the  Ohio  Math- 
counts  Team  that  won  the 
National  Championship  in 
May  1990  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  teaches  algebra  and 
geometry  at  Columbus  Acad- 
emy; this  is  his  15th  year.  He 
also  coached  the  varsity  golf 
team,  which  was  state  runner- 
up  in  October  1990. 

WILLIAM  B.  HOUCK, 
JR.,  became  associated  with 


Business  Management  Services, 
Inc.,  of  Roanoke,  a  firm  that 
handles  payroll  administration, 
employee  benefits,  and  retire- 
ment plan  administration.  He  is 
married  to  Katherine  Farmar 
Houck,  Hollins  76,  sister  of 
RICK  FARMAR  79.  The 
couple  has  three  children — 
Charlie,  Mae,  and  Katey. 

BRUCE  DeATLEY  works  for 
InterGate,  a  development 
company  in  Loudoun  County. 
He  recently  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  building  of  a  homeless 
shelter  near  the  Leesburg 
Airport.  He  works  on  projects 
to  bring  more  people  and  indus- 
try to  Loudoun. 
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ROBERT  L.  CUMBIA  is  vice 
president  of  Coastal  Lumber 
International,  Inc. 

Capt.  MICHAEL  D. 
SOAPES,  of  Melbourne,  Flor- 
ida, served  as  a  pilot  on  the  Joint 


Stars  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  He 
and  his  wife  Erin  have  a  son, 
Michael,  Jr. 
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Dr.  DENNIS  O.  STUART  is 

the  Medical  Director  for  Robe- 
son Health  Care  Corporation,  a 
consortium  of  three  medical 
centers  in  Robeson  County, 
North  Carolina.  He  and  his 
wife  Irene  have  two  sons,  Aaron 
and  Justin;  they  live  in 
Lumberton. 

JAMES  R.  BELCHER,  JR., 

internal  communications 
manager  for  Central  Fidelity 
Bank  in  Richmond,  won  four 
awards — two  for  excellence,  one 
for  merit,  and  an  honorable 
mention — in  the  Best  In 
Virginia  competition  held  by 
the  International  Association  of 
Business  Communicators.  For 
the  second  year,  Central  Fidel- 
ity took  seven  awards,  more 
than  any  other  company  in  the 


ALUMNI  SERVING  IN 
OPERATION  DESERT  STORM 

The  College  has  learned  that  the  following  alumni  and 

friends  of  the  College  were  called  to  serve  in  the  Middle  East. 

If  you  know  of  someone  who  has  been  left  off  this  list, 

please  contact  the  Alumni  Office. 

PFC  Doug  Allen '63 

Lt.  Col.  Joseph  A.  Hazelgrove  '67 

Lt.  Col.  Dr.  I.  Keith  Stone  71 

Major  John  W.  Dennis,  Jr.  72 

Dr.  Brockton  A.  Livick  73 

Capt.  Michael  D.  Soapes  75 

CWO  Donald  Whitmore  78 

Capt.  Harold  R.  Gielow  79 

Charles  F.  Martin  '83 

Lt.  Michael  D.  Miller  '84 

Thomas  "Bick"  Stark  IV  '86 

Edward  F.  Hodges  '88 

John  Timmons  '90 

Cpl.  Philip  Alston  Middleton,  Jr.  '91 

Lt.  Cpl.  J.  P.  Sullivan  '92 
Lt.  Cpl.  Geoffrey  D.  Steadman  '93 


I 


Friends  of  the  College 

Cpl.  Melvin  L.  Gilmore 

Cpl.  Matthew  G.  Jager 

Capt.  Allen  H.  White,  Jr. 

Leroy  F.  Williams 


I 
I 
I 


state. 

PHILIP  ANDREW 
HALEY  was  promoted  to 
national  sales  manager  for 
Xerox  Financial  services  in 
Chicago.  He  resides  on  the 
North  Shore  in  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois, with  his  wife  Pat  and  their 
two  children,  Ann  Cameron 
and  Martha  Peyton. 

Dr.  LARRY  K  HILL  of 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  was 
awarded  initiate  status  in  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons 
in  March  1991.  He  will  be 
inducted  as  a  Fellow  at  the  clin- 
ical congress  meeting  in 
October. 

WILLIAM  F.  MEEHAN  III 
serves  on  the  English  faculty  at 
Westchester  University;  he 
teaches  writing.  He  also  is 
active  in  sports  photography, 
especially  cycling  and  running. 

CWO  DONALD  WHIT- 
MORE was  deployed  from 
Bamberg,  Germany,  in  support 
of  Operation  Desert  Storm.  He 
served  as  a  Battalion  Surgeon 
and  Medical  Officer  in  a  large 
Mechanized  Infantry  Battalion. 

RICHARD  A.  BAGBY  is 

director  of  sales  and  marketing 
for  Foxboro  Stadium  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  62,000-seat 
stadium  is  the  home  of  the 
New  England  Patriots,  and 
such  acts  as  the  Rolling  Stones, 
The  Who,  Paul  McCartney, 
New  Kids  on  the  Block,  and 
the  Grateful  Dead,  among 
others,  have  appeared  there  over 
the  past  two  seasons.  Mr.  Bagby 
lives  in  Marshfield  Hills. 

Dr.  RICHARD  CURTIS, 
JR.,  was  certified  as  a  Diplo- 
mats in  the  specialty  of  psychi- 
atry by  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology  in 
October  of  1990.  He  has  been 
wotking  in  private  practice  with 
the  Tucker  Psychiatric  Clinic  in 
Richmond  for  the  past  four 
years.  His  wife,  Victoria,  is  an 
attorney  with  Virginia  Power. 
The  couple  has  two  sons, 
Matthew  and  Jeffrey. 

GARY  FRALIN  has  been 
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actively  pursuing  his  career  as  a 
musician  for  the  past  ten  years, 
playing  and  recording  with  the 
BopCats.  He  also  tunes  and 
repairs  pianos  in  Richmond. 

JAMES  KENDRICK 
WOODLEY  III  has  been 
named  editor  of  The  FarmvilU 
Herald;  he  had  been  news 
editor  and  editorial  page  editor. 

Dr.  JEFFERY  A.  ALLOWAY 

began  a  Rheumatology  Fellow- 
ship at  Georgetown  University 
in  July  1990.  He  has  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force  as  a  captain  and  is 
stationed  at  Boiling  AFB  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

STEWART  R.  HARGROVE 
has  been  elected  president  of  A. 
W.  Hargrove  Insurance  Agency 
in  Richmond.  He  joined  the 
company  in  1982  as  an  account 
executive.  In  1985  he  was 
named  director  of  marketing. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Hanover  Bank's  board  of  direc- 
tors since  1986. 

WILLIAM  CHALMERS 
LEACH  has  become  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Bersch  & 
Rhodes,  P.C.,  in  Roanoke. 
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VICTOR  A.  ALPIZAR,  who 

works  for  the  Metro  Dade 
County  Police  Crime  Lab, 
reports  that  his  unit  introduced 
the  usage  of  DNA  "finger- 
printing" to  identify  criminals. 

Dr.  THEODORE  P. 
CHAMBERS  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  recently 
presented  research  results  on 
hepatic  parenchymal  enhance- 
ment at  the  Society  of 
Computer  Body  Tomography's 
14th  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  was  awarded 
the  Mallinckroot  Award  for 
excellence  in  scientific  research, 
and  his  accomplishments  will 
appear  in  Radiology,  the  leading 
specialty  journal. 

CHARLES  V.  McPHIL- 
LIPS  is  practicing  business  law 
with  Kaufman  &  Canoles  in 
Norfolk.  He  writes  a  periodic 


W.  Jeffrey  Roberts  '82 

column  in  the  Hampton  Roads 
Business  Weekly. 

W.  JEFFREY  ROBERTS 
opened  a  new  investment  coun- 
seling firm  in  Roanoke  in 
November  1990.  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  heads  the  firm,  is  a  former 
vice  president  and  Roanoke 
branch  manager  for  Branch 
Cabell  &  Company,  a  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  member 
firm.  Mr.  Roberts'  company 
will  provide  individually- 
tailored  investment  portfolio 
management  for  private  inves- 
tors, businesses,  non-profit 
organizations,  trusts,  and 
estates,  as  well  as  investment 
advice  in  such  broad  categories 
as  common  stocks,  short-term 
cash  and  cash  equivalents,  and 
medium-  and  long-term  fixed- 
income  securities. 
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MICHAEL  C.  TOMKIES  co- 
authored  an  article,  "Develop- 
ments in  the  Interstate  Delivery 
of  Consumer  Financial 
Services,"  in  the  summer  issue 
of  The  Business  Lawyer.  Mr. 
Tomkies  in  an  attorney  with 
Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr.  STEPHEN  S.  YOUNG 
opened  a  family  dental  practice 
in  November  1990  in  Rich- 
mond. He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia 
School  of  Dentistry. 
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A.  C.  YOUNG  is  an  associate 
product  manager  in  food 


Kenneth  D.  Meyer  '87 

service  specialties  for  James 
River  Corporation. 
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PHILIP  F.  BLESER  was 

promoted  to  vice  president  and 
group  executive  at  Manufactur- 
ers Hanover  Trust  Company. 

M.  SEAN  McCUSTY  has 
been  named  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident and  assistant  marketing 
officer  for  Jefferson  National 
Bank's  main  office  in  Char- 
lottesville; he  joined  the  bank  in 
1985.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Banking. 

PAUL  D.  STANCS  is  a 
foreign  exchange  trader  with 
DKB  Japanese  Bank  in  the 
World  Trade  Center  in 
Manhattan.  Mr.  Stancs  lives  in 
Westport,  Connecticut. 

Capt.  WILLIAM  G. 
TREVARTHEN  has 
completed  the  Marine  Air- 
Ground  Task  Force  (MAGTF) 
Intelligence  Officer  course, 
conducted  at  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  Intelligence  Training 
Center  in  Virginia  Beach;  the 
course  focused  on  operational 
and  combat-related  intelligence 
tasks  associated  with  amphibi- 
ous landing  force  operations. 
He  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
February  1982. 

a  $  18  7 

ROBERT  H.  JACKSON  has 

been  promoted  to  assistant  vice 
president  at  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  He  is 
currently  employed  as  a 
commercial  lending  officer  in 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  and 
surrounding  areas. 

ROBERT  P.  KLINE  has 
joined  the  law  offices  of  Ron 
Turo  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

KENNETH  D.  MEYER 
has  been  elected  banking  officer 
with  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  in  Greensboro, 
Norrth  Carolina.  He  is  a 
Personal  Banker. 

T.  ASHBY  WATTS  IV  has 
been  elected  banking  officer  at 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  in  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina.  A  Personal 
Banker,  he  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

JODY  L.  WILLIAMS 
joined  Wheat,  First  Securities, 
Inc.,  in  Virginia  Beach  in 
December  1 990;  he  is  an 
investment  broker.  He  had 
been  in  sales  and  management 
with  Enterprise  Leasing 
Company. 

FRANK  L.  "Chip" 
WISWALL  III  is  teaching 
medieval  and  modern  Euro- 
pean history  and  coaching  fenc- 
ing at  Western  Reserve  Acad- 
emy in  Hudson,  Ohio.  Since  he 
graduated,  Chip  has  earned  an 
M.Litt.  from  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland;  he  is 
considering  returning  to  gradu- 
ate school  for  a  Ph.D. 

JOSEPH  H.  BRIDGES  II  is 

working  for  Philip  Morris  USA 
as  a  sales  representative;  he  lives 
in  Pine  Mountain,  Georgia. 

RODERICK  M.  GARD- 
NER joined  Luck  Stone  Corpo- 
ration on  June  1,  1990.  He 
lives  in  Centreville. 

ARCHIBALD  HARDY  IV 
was  promoted  in  January  1991 
to  loan  officer  of  the  Citizens  & 
Southern  National  Bank  of 
South  Carolina.  He  joined  the 
C&S  management  associates 
program  in  Myrtle  Beach  in 
1989. 
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Advanced 
Studies  & 
Degrees 


1991  TIGER  FOOTBALL 

Sept.  14  Centre  A 

Sept.  21  Guilford  H 

Sept.  28  U.Alabama/Birm'ham   H 


Dr.  DAVID  P. 
PAUL  III  has  been 
taking  graduate 
courses  toward  an 
M.B.A.  at  Old 
Dominion  Univer- 
sity, since  DePaul 
Hospital  closed  its 
General  Practice 
Residency  Program 
in  dentistry,  eliminating  his 
part-time  position  as  Resi- 
dency Program  Director.  He 
writes,  "If  you  can't  teach, 
learn!"  He  still  practices 
general  dentistry  full  time. 


Dr.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN,  JR., 

has  completed  a  fellowship  in 
sports  medicine  at  Temple 
University.  He  joins  a  private 
practice  in  orthopaedic  surgery 
and  sports  medicine  in  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  in  July 
1991. 

WARREN  A.  QUINN  is 

attending  Emory  University 
School  of  Law.  When  he  grad- 
uates in  May  1992,  he  plans  to 
practice  law  in  Maryland. 

Dr.  DAVID  ROSS  completed 
a  residency  in  psychiatry  at  the 
Medical  College  ot  Virginia  in 
1 990.  He  is  on  a  fellowship  for 
schizophrenia  research  at  the 
University  ot  Maryland. 


Oct.  5  Bridgewater 

PARENTS  WEEKEND 

Oct.  12        Emory  &  Henry 

Oct.  19     Washington  &  Lee 
HOMECOMING 

Oct.  26  Wesley 

Nov.  2  Davidson 

Nov.  9  Methodist 

HALL  OF  FAME 

Randolph- Macon 


Nov.  16 

All  home  games  start  at  1 :30  pm. 


H 
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H 

H 
A 

H 
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Dr.  STEPHEN  BRAD 
ARINGTON  graduated  from 
the  Medical  School  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  May 
1991. 
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JAY  M.  JALENAK,  JR.,  gradu- 
ated from  Louisana  State 
University's  School  of  Law  in 
May  1 990  and  passed  the 
Louisiana  State  Bar  exam.  He 
is  currently  an  associate  with 
the  law  firm  of  Kean,  Miller, 
Hawthorne,  D'Armond, 
McCowan  and  Jarman  in 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 
JAMES  M.  MOORE  gradu- 
ated from  the  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Medicine 
on  May  10,  1991.  Dr.  Moore 
plans  to  enter  into  a  residency 
program  in  anesthesiology  in 
Galveston,  Texas. 
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GENE  B.  WHITLOCK  grad- 
uated from  the  Curry  School 
of  Graduate  Education  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  in  May 
1 990  with  a  Master's  degree  in 
counselor  education. 


Marriages 
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WILLIAM  SEEGERS  married 
Marilee  Nichols  on  August  18, 
1990,  in  Granville,  Ohio. 

FRANK  ACIE  ALLEN,  JR., 

married  Robyn  Lynn  Butler  on 
November  24,  1990.  They  live 


1992  TIGER  FOOTBALL 

Sept.  12               Centre  H 

Sept.  19              Guilford  A 

Sept.  26              TBA  H 
PARENTS  WEEKEND 

Oct.  3              Bridgewater  A 

Oct.  10       Emory  &  Henry  H 
HOMECOMING 

Oct.  17      Washington  &  Lee  A 

Oct.  24                Wesley  A 

Oct.  31             Davidson  H 
HALL  OF  FAME 

Nov.  7               Methodist  A 

Nov.  14       Randolph-Macon  H 

AH  home  games  start  at  1 :30  pm. 


near  Danville,  where  Mr.  Allen 
practices  law. 


WALTER  JOHN  LEWIS  III 

married  Katherine  Garland 
Cundiffon  November  24, 
1990,  in  Holy  Cross  Church, 
Lynchburg.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
manager  of  sales  for  the  Fidel- 
ity corporation  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
is  a  senior  in  the  prime  time 
program  at  RMWC. 

JACK  ANDERSON  HOLZ, 
JR.,  married  Cynthia  Miller 
on  July  1,  1989. 
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WADE  H.  O.  KIRBY 

married  Linda  Taylor  in 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina, 
on  August  25,  1990.  They 
live  in  New  York  City, 
where  they  are  both 
actors,  "vigorously  pursu- 
ing the  entertainment 
industry,"  as  he  says. 
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DAVID  H.  FUTCHER 

married  Paula  Fabo  on 
September  22,  1990,  at 
St.  Mary's  Church  in 
Alexandria.  Mr.  Futcher 
works  for  Gannon, 
Coltrell,  and  Ward,  PC, 
as  an  associate  attorney. 


Dr.  DAVID  F. 
HUDDLE  married 
Robin  Jeanette  Hogg 
at  Abingdon  Epis- 
copal church  in 
Gloucester.  Dr. 
Huddle  is  a  dentist  in 
Fredericksburg,  and 
Mrs.  Huddle  is  assist- 
ant vice  presidenr  of 
Columbia  Banking 
Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  in 
Richmond. 

Dr.  GORDON 
STOKES  married 
Dr.  Kerri  Rae  Mac- 
Pherson  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1990. 


ROBERT  H.  BOURNE  III 

married  Margaret  Dunton  on 
July  8,  1989. 
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RALEIGH  A.  TROVILLION 

married  Ellen  Kardesch  on 
May  19,  1990,  in  St.  Louis. 
After  a  two-week  trip  to  Barba- 
dos, they  settled  in  Clayton, 
Missouri.  Mr.  Trovillion  is 
employed  by  United  Missouri 
Bank  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  is 
assistant  vice  president  in  the 
investment  banking  division, 
handling  institutional  sales  and 


Wade  Kirby  '80 
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trading  for  the 
department. 

DAVID  WHITE- 
HEAD HOBBS 

married  Meme 
Boulware  on  June 
2,  1990,  in  Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 
Among  the  groom- 
smen were  Bill  Ball 
'86,  Jamie  Hamrick 
'88,  Tyler  Dinsmore 
'86,  John  Robinson 
'86,  and  Ted 
Tronnes  '86.  In 
Kansas  City,  David  is 
a  commercial  under- 
writer for  Chubb  and 
Son,  Inc. 


13)87 

PEYTON  ARTZ  married 

Suzanne  Gardner  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1990,  in  Virginia  Beach. 
Mr.  Am  is  a  litigation  claims 
technician  for  the  Home  Insu- 
rance Co.  in  Richmond. 

BANKS  SEWELL  has 
married  Virginia  Lee  Burge. 


n^m 


BRIAN  FLEMION  married 
Beckey  Crafton  on  March  30, 
1991,  in  Richmond. 

CHRISTOPHER  A. 
HUTSON  married  Hope 
Breeden  on  December  30, 

1989.  They  live  in  Richmond. 
W.  GARTH  KILBURN 

married  Gretchen  Leigh  Erb, 
RMWC  '88,  on  October  27, 

1990,  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
at  Roland  Park  Presbyterian 
Church.  In  attendance  at  the 
wedding  were  Chip  Hardy 
'88,  Michael  Kutrick  '88,  and 
Sean  Dawkins  '88.  The  couple 
resides  in  Boston,  where  Mr. 
Kilburn  works  tor  MacMillan- 
Bloedel  Ltd.  of  Vancouver  and 
Mrs.  Kilburn  works  for 
Motorola. 

JOHN  CRAWFORD 
MULLER,  JR.  married  Lynn 
Garry  on  September  15,  1990, 
in  Atlanta.  Thev  live  in  Hick- 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 


ory,  North  Carolina. 

GENE  BRADLEY  WHIT- 
LOCK  married  Karen  Rebecca 
Swanson  on  July  14,  1990. 
Among  the  groomsmen  were 
James  Brannon  '88,  Rob 
Carscadden  '88,  and  Tim 
May  '88. 
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DAVID  A.  DEAN  married 
Elizabeth  H.  Bullard,  Hollins 
'90,  on  November  10,  1990. 
Groomsmen  included  Brian 
Keyser  '87,  Christopher 
Anderson  '89,  and  Mark 
DuBose  '90.  The  couple  now 
lives  in  Centreville. 

JOHN  M.  HOOPER  III 
married  Katherine  Johnston, 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Anders 

Kiesau  '89 

Hollins '90,  on  June  16,  1990. 
Groomsmen  included  Kirk 
Bolle  '89,  Bob  Cabrerra  '89, 
Ken  Drinkwater  '89,  Tommy 
Johnson  '89,  and  Chris  Page 
'89. 

CHRISTIAN  ANDERS 
KIESAU  married  Melony  Star 
Vise  on  June  23,  1990,  in 
Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 
Groomsmen  included  Brian 
Canterbury  '89  and  Jeff 
Winstead  '92.  Other  Hamp- 
den-Sydney  men  who  attended 
the  wedding  were  Paul  Pisano 
'89,  Bruce  Wenger  '89,  Stacey 
Adams  '89,  and  Jarrett  Moss 
'89.  The  couple  lives  in  Spar- 
tanburg, where  Mr.  Kiseau  is  a 
production  manager  with 
Milliken  and  Co. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  B.  Whitlock  88  and  their  wedding  party 


Births 

2|)72 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
JOHN  HAMILTON 
RANDOLPH,  a 

daughter,  Peyton 
Alexandra  Randolph, 
on  September  5, 
1990,  inGaithers- 
burg,  Maryland. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W 
BARRETT  NICH- 
OLS, triplets,  two  boys 
and  a  girl  named 
Harry,  Barry,  and 
Cheri,  on  September  1 , 
1990,  while  doing  missionary 
work  in  Ghana.  The  Nicholses 
have  two  other  sons. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  FRANK 
WISEMAN,  a  son,  Robert 
Collier  Wiseman,  born  Octo- 
ber 8,  1990,  in  Danville. 

22)74 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  ALAN  R. 
SIVELL,  a  son,  James  Robert 
Flansburg-Sivell,  on  March  20, 
1990. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  GLEN- 
WOOD  K.  WILLIAMS,  a 
daughter,  Austin  Olivia 
Williams,  on  May  27,  1990,  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Austin  is 
their  second  daughter. 


w 


To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  WILLIAM  L. 
BOWLES,  a  daughter,  Alex- 
andra Elizabeth  Bowles,  on 
September  2,  1990.  Alexandra 
has  two  brothers. 

22)77 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  BUCK 
WARD,  a  daughter,  Hendley 
Ellen  Ward,  on  December  4, 
1990,  in  Richmond. 
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To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  GARY  W. 
FRALIN,  a  daughter,  Caitlyn 
Musette  Fralin,  on  August  6, 
1990,  in  Richmond. 

To  Dr.  &  Mrs.  JOSEPH  A. 
LEMING,  twin  boys,  John  & 
David,  on  March  16,  1991. 
John  and  David  have  two 
sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Sarah.  Dr. 
Leming  practices  family  medi- 
cine in  Waverly. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  WALLACE 
W.  MOORE,  a  son,  Graham 
Harding  Moore,  on  September 
8,  1990,  in  Danville. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  DAVID  NEAL 
HEATON,  a  daughter,  Caitlin 
Adams  Heaton,  on  August  1 , 

1990,  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  SETH  B. 

MELLENIII,ason,  SethB. 
Mellen  IV,  on  June  10,  1990, 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

To  Dr.  &  Mrs.  DAVID  E. 
NEWTON,  a  son,  Daniel 
Emory  Newton,  on  April  1 6, 

1991,  in  Marion.  The  Newtons 
also  have  a  daughter,  Ashley. 


&$$! 


To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  KEITH 
LEACH,  a  son,  Michael  Keith 
Leach,  Jr.,  on  July  17,  1990,  in 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 


2$>$& 


To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  EDWARD  E. 
BLAKE,  a  son,  Robert  Turner 
Blake  II,  on  September  10, 
1990,  in  Manakin-Sabot. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  RICHARD 
E.  KELLAM,  a  daughter, 
Katherine  Kellam,  on  March 
17,  1990,  in  Safety  Harbor, 
Florida. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  JAMES  M. 
JORDAN,  a  son,  Duran  Lester 
Jordan,  on  August  8,  1990,  in 
Lexington. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  MICHAEL 


C.  TOMKIES,  a  daughter, 
Mallory  Laine  Tomkies,  on 
March  6,  1991,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Tomkies  is  an 
attorney  with  Jones,  Day, 
Reavis  &  Pague.  Mallory  has  a 
sister,  Brittany. 
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To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  CHARLES 
ELKIN  AGEE  III,  a  son,  Tyler 
Jarratt  Agee,  on  July  10,  1990, 
in  Richmond. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  PHILIP  F. 
BLESER,  a  daughter,  Hillary 
Arden  Bleser,  on  August  1 , 
1990,  in  White  Plains,  New 
York. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  ROBERT  S. 
DIETZ,  a  son,  Charles  Daniel 
Dietz,  on  March  20,  1989,  in 
Richmond. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  SCOTT 
FINNEY,  a  son,  Tyler  Scott 
Finney,  on  January  29,  1990,  in 
Ware  Neck. 


To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  BRIAN  D. 
KEYSER,  a  son,  Hogan  Payne 
Keyser,  on  September  10,  1990. 
The  Keysers  live  in  German- 
town,  Maryland. 

To  Mr.  &  Mrs.  TONY 
MORRIS,  a  daughter,  Regina 
Marie  Morris,  on  April  25, 
1991,  in  Dallas,  Texas. 


Hogan  Payne  Keyser 


Deaths 


R.  WINSTON  MORTON 

died  on  November  25,  1990, 
in  Farmville.  He  was  born  in 
Charlotte  County  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1903.  A  retired  manage- 
ment consultant  and  industrial 
engineer,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Ordnance  Asso- 
ciation and  of  Grace  Covenant 
Presbyterian  Church,  in 
Richmond. 

ABNER  CRUMP 

HOPKINS,  JR.,  of  Fort 

Myers,  Florida,  died  on  Febru- 
ary 22,  1991;  he  was  81.  After 
graduating  from  Hampden- 
Sydney,  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in 
1933,  eventually  becoming 
vice  president  of  the  chemical 
division  of  General  Mills  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  A 
fourth-generation  alumnus,  he 
was  the  third  Abner  Crump 
Hopkins  to  be  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  from 
Hampden-Sydney,  in  1975 
(his  grandfather,  class  of  1855, 
received  a  D.D.  in  1883;  his 
hither,  class  of  1888,  received  a 
D.D.  in  1925).  He  was  the 
brother  of  Marshall  Booker 
Hopkins  '34. 

GILMAN  ZOLL  SIMMS, 
D.D.S.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Hampden-Sydney  on  March 
24,  1991;  he  was  83.  Asa 
student  he  played  basketball 
and  ran  track,  was  a  brother  of 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  and  was 
tapped  into  OAK.  A  graduate 
of  the  medical  school  ol  the 
University  oi  Louisville,  he 
practiced  dentistry  in  Charles- 
ton, West  Virginia,  for  forty 
years.  He  was  well  known  at 
the  College  for  rounding  up 
groups  of  high  school  students 
and  bringing  them  down  to 
Hampden-Sydney— often  at  his 
own  expense-to  convince 
them  that  they  should  enroll 


here.  When  he  retired  in  1973, 
he  and  his  wife  Julia  and  their 
son  Walter  moved  to  Hamp- 
den-Sydney, where  he  served 
tor  many  years  as  a  volunteer 
trainer  to  the  athletic  teams. 
He  was  elected  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  in  1963 
and  received  the  College's 
Alumni  Citation  in  1981.  He 
was  named  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame 
in  1989.  He  was  the  father  of 
J.  Scott  Simms  '61. 

Dr.  EDMUND  BUCKALEW 

died  on  November  1 1,  1990, 
in  Girard,  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Buckalew  practiced  medicine 
from  1942  until  his  retirement 
in  1983.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  American  Osteopathic 
Association,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Metro  Health 
Center,  and  was  camp  doctor 
lor  Camp  Caledon  from  1945 
until  it  closed.  Dr.  Buckalew 
was  an  active  member  of  the 
Girard  chapter  oi  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  an  active 
member  of  the  local  Civil 
Defense  Unit,  charter  member 
ot  the  Optimist  Club,  former 
president  of  the  Erie  County 
Sunday  School  Association,  a 
founding  member  of  the  Sher- 
iff's Search  and  Rescue  Scuba 
Team,  and  was  a  past  member 
of  the  Erie  Skin  Divers  Club. 
He  was  a  founder  of  Faith 
Reform  Church,  and  he  served 
as  a  church  elder.  In  1976,  he 
received  the  "Book  ot  Golden 
Deeds"  through  the  Girard- 
Lake  City-Fairview  Exchange 
Club.  He  was  82. 

ROBERT  GAMBLE  SEE, 
JR.,  died  suddenly  at  his 
winter  residence  in  Gainesville, 
Florida,  on  January  17,  1991. 
After  teaching  music  and 
mathematics  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  public  schools  of 
Floyd  and  Rockbridge 
Counties,  he  moved  to  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland,  where  he 
became  a  tool  designer,  first 
with  Fairchild  Aeronautics, 
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later  with  Mack  Trucks.  He 
was  active  in  the  life  of  the 
church,  becoming  an  elder  in 
the  Hagerstown  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  contributed  to  the 
musical  life  of  the  church  and 
of  the  community,  especially  in 
the  church  choir  and  in  the 
Elizabethtown  Consort,  a 
recorder  group.  After  retire- 
ment he  followed  his  hobby  of 
woodwork,  crafting  furniture 
and  building  and  repairing 
musical  instruments. 

A.  FLEET  DILLARD,  78,  a 

retired  lawyer  and  farmer,  died 
on  December  7,  1990,  in 
Tappahannock.  Born  at 
"Greenfield,"  his  family's  home 
in  Essex  County,  he  was  a 
lecturer  at  the  T  C.  Williams 
School  of  Law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Richmond-he  had 
earned  his  law  degree— and  later 
served  as  assistant  director  lor 
the  state  Division  of  Statutory 
Research  and  Drafting,  before 
returning  in  1942  to  Tappa- 
hannock, where  he  would 
practice  law  for  40  years.  An 
avid  outdoorsman,  he  was 
devoted  to  hunting  and  oper- 
ating his  farm  near  Dunnsville. 
Mr.  Dillard  served  as  county 
Commonwealth's  attorney 
from  1943  to  1945.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  from  1945  to 
1 978.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Essex.  While  a  student 
at  Hampden-Sydney,  he  was  a 
member  of  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa  and  served  as  president 
of  the  student  body. 

Dr.  MARION  KEMPER 
HUMPHRIES,  JR.,  a  retired 
professor  of  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  and 
former  chairman  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  Medical 
School's  Department  of 
Ophthalmology,  died  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1 99 1 .  A  native  of 
Farmville,  Dr.  Humphries 
received  his  medical  degree 
from  the  University  of  Virginia 


Medical  School  in  1937.  He 
completed  his  internship  and 
residencies  in  ophthalmology 
and  otolaryngology  at  UVa  in 
1 94 1 .  After  four  decades  of 
private  practice  and  teaching- 
as  well  as  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  department  of  ophthal- 
mology for  years-he  retired 
from  the  University  in  1 982, 
but  continued  his  private  prac- 
tice until  December  1990. 
When  he  retired  from  the 
medical  school,  his  former  resi- 
dents established  the  annual 
M.  K.  Humphries,  Jr., 
Ophthalmology  Symposium 
to  honor  him,  and  Dr. 
Humphries  was  to  have  been 
the  first  recipient  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Ophthal- 
mology's Service  Award  at  its 
May  meeting.  Dr.  Humphries 
was  a  member  and  former 
president  of  the  Virginia  Soci- 
ety of  Otolaryngology  and 
Ophthalmology,  and  a 
member  of  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha,  the  medical  honor  soci- 
ety. He  also  served  on  the 
boards  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  tor  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  the  Virginia 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  He  was  also  on  the 
board  of  Citizens  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  He  was  a  member  of 
Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Charlottesville 
Rotary  Club,  Kappa  Alpha 
Fraternity,  and  Phi  Beta  Pi 
medical  fraternity. 

Dr.  LEWIS  ALAN 
MICOU,  79,  a  retired  physi- 

Gilman  Z.  Simms  '30 


cian,  died  on  October  25, 
1990.  A  native  of  Connells- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Micou 
graduated  from  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia  and 
completed  his  residency  at 
Roanoke  Memorial  Hospital. 
He  began  his  career  in  Eagle 
Rock,  practiced  in  Buena  Vista 
for  33  years,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Stonewall  Jack- 
son Hospital  staff.  He  was  a 
surgeon  for  the  C&O  Railroad 
and  served  as  a  medical  advisor 
to  the  local  draft  board.  He 
was  past  chief  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  Hospital,  past  pres- 
ident of  Alpha  Kappa  Kappa 
and  Buena  Vista  Lions  Club, 
and  past  advisor  to  the  Buena 
Vista  Rescue  Squad.  He  was 
named  "Citizen  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Lions  Club.  He  was  a 
member  of  Wycliffe  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Virginia,  the 
Roanoke  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  medical  societies 
of  Botetourt  and  Rockbridge 
counties. 

JACKSON  COURTNEY 
DODGE,  74,  a  longtime 
attorney,  businessman,  and 
civic  leader,  died  on  December 
10,  1990.  He  interrupted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School  to  enlist 
in  the  National  Guard  during 
World  War  II,  where  he  served 
until  being  discharged  in  Janu- 
ary 1946.  Returning  to  school, 
he  received  his  law  degree  in 
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1948  and  returned  to  Martins- 
ville, where  he  practiced  law. 
In  1955  he  joined  real  estate 
developer  Rives  S.  Brown,  Sr., 
as  a  legal  representative.  Dodge 
retired  as  president  of  Rives  S. 
Brown  Enterprises,  which 
includes  Martinsville  Theater 
Management  and  Lanier 
Farms  Inc.  For  many  years,  he 
served  in  both  the  Army 
Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard  and  was  a  former 
commander  of  the  National 
Guard  in  Martinsville,  retiring 
as  captain.  Mr.  Dodge  was  a 
founder  of  Carlisle  School, 
where  he  was  the  board's  first 
president  and  served  as  a  board 
member  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  former  member  of  the 
board  of  Sovran  Bank,  and  at 
his  death  was  president  of 
Fielddale  Insurance  Company. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Forest 
Hills  Presbyterian  Church  and 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club. 

The  Honorable  ROBERT 
CLEMM  GOAD,  presiding 
judge  of  the  24th  Virginia 
Circuit  Court,  died  on  January 
18,  1991,  after  a  brief  illness; 
he  was  66.  A  former  Nelson 
County  Commonwealth's 
attorney,  Mr.  Goad  was 
appointed  judge  in  April  1971 
for  the  29th  Circuit,  covering 
Nelson  and  Amherst  counties 
and  Waynesboro.  He  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  that  position 
until  the  circuits  were  changed 
in  1977,  and  he  became  judge 
of  the  24th  Circuit,  which 
includes  Nelson,  Amherst, 
Cambell,  and  Bedford 
counties,  as  well  as  Lynchburg 
and  Bedford.  A  native  of  Ports- 
mouth, Mr.  Goad  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia 
law  school  in  1 946  and  moved 
to  Nelson,  where  he  practiced 
law  with  his  father-in-law, 
John  Tinsley  Coleman,  Jr.  He 
was  elected  Commonwealth's 
attorney  in  November  1947 
and  continued  in  that  position 
until  he  was  appointed  to  the 
bench.  He  had  announced 
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only  shortly  before  he  died  that 
he  intended  to  retire  soon.  He 
was  a  member  of  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  Lovingston. 

Trustee  Deaths 

RICHARD  C.  EDMUNDS, 
SR.,  died  on  January  12,  1991, 
in  Halifax.  He  studied  at 
Hampden-Sydney  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  In  1926,  he  taught  in 
Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina; in  the  following  year  he 
founded  Edmunds  Lumber 
Co.  of  South  Boston  and 
Danville,  which  he  owned  and 
operated  until  1980.  He  served 
as  a  Democrat  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates  in  1950- 
5 1 .  He  also  served  as  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  Virginia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  was  on  the 
board  of  Halifax  Community 
Hospital  for  more  than  30 
years.  He  was  for  several  years 
vice  chairman  of  Hampden- 
Sydney's  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
in  1 974  he  received  the  Alger- 
non Sydney  Sullivan  Award.e 
father  of  Richard  C.  Edmonds, 
Jr.  '53. 

WARWICK  CECIL 
CARPENTER,  69,  of  Virginia 
Beach,  retired  founder  and 
president  of  W.  C.  Carpenter 
Company  of  Virginia  Beach, 
died  on  January  13,  1991.  He 
was  a  native  of  Richmond,  he 
served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  rising  from  ensign  to 
lieutenant;  he  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  the 
destroyer  escort  "Joseph  E. 
Campbell,"  which  assisted  in 
the  invasion  of  Okinawa  and 
the  liberation  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  was  a  member  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Virginia  Beach;  a  past  president 
of  Princess  Anne  Country 
Club;  a  member  of  Norfolk 
Sports  Club;  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  First 


W.  Cecil  Carpenter  '42 


Mary  Morton  Parsons 

Virginia  Bank  of  Tidewater; 
and  a  founder  of  Cape  Henry 
Collegiate  School. 
He  was  a  longtime  trustee  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College. 

WILLIAM  W.  LUCADO  died 
on  July  27,  1 99 1 ,  after  a  long 
illness,  at  his  home  in  Sea 
Island,  Georgia;  he  was  64.  A 
native  of  Lynchburg,  he  entered 
the  textile  business  as  a  sales- 
man with  Milliken,  rising  to 
director  of  marketing.  In  1969 
he  was  named  president  of  the 
Irwin-Mooresville  division  of 
Burlington  Industries  and  later 
of  several  other  knitting  mills 
and  fabric  companies;  in  1982 
he  was  elected  president  of  the 
C  &  I  division  of  J.  P  Stevens 
and  Co.  In  1 986  Mr.  Lucado 
and  two  associates  bought 
Stevens'  wool  and  worsted  divi- 
sion, which  they  named  Forst- 
mann  &C  Co.;  he  served  as  pres- 
ident and  chief  executive  officer 
until  the  firm  was  sold  in  1988, 


William  W.  Lucado  '50 


Mary  Ross  Scon  Reed 

when  he  retired.  A  current  trus- 
tee, he  was  first  elected  to 
Hampden-Sydney's  Board  in 
1988;  he  was  also  on  the  advi- 
sory board  of  Frederica  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.  of  St.  Simons, 
Georgia. 


MARY  MORTON 
PARSONS  of  Norfolk  died  on 
August  26,  1990;  she  was  88. 
A  descendant  of  the  Founder 
Capt.  John  Morton  through 
her  father,  she  was  a  faithful 
benefactor  of  Hampden- 
Sydney,  Mary  Baldwin,  The 
University  of  Richmond,  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 
She  supported  historic  pres- 
ervation, restoring  several 
houses  on  Church  Hill  and 
helping  to  preserve  Presrwould 
in  Mecklenburg  County.  Born 
in  Richmond,  she  attended  the 
Collegiate  Schools.  In  1950  she 
married  James  Henry  Parsons, 
who  died  in  1957.  In  1958, 
she  presented  an  organ  to 
College  Church  in  his  memory. 


MARY  ROSS  SCOTT  REED 

(widow  of  trustee  William  T 
Reed,  Jr. '25)  of  "Sabot  Hill 
Farm"  in  Manakin- Sabot,  died 
on  January  17,  1 99 1 ;  she  was 
84.  The  first  women  elected  to 
the  Hampden-Sydney  Board 
of  Trustees,  Mrs.  Reed  often 
brought  energy  and  common 
sense  to  its  meetings;  she  was  a 
prime  force  in  the  nomination 
of  Hampden-Sydney's  campus 
to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  to  the 
initial  efforts  to  restore  its 
historic  buildings.  With  her 
sister,  the  late  Elizabeth  Scott 
Bocock,  she  was  an  energetic 
force  in  the  historic  preserva- 
tion movement  in  Virginia, 
particularly  in  Richmond. 
Among  the  buildings  saved  as 
a  result  of  her  efforts  are  the 
Old  City  Hall,  the  State  Plant- 
ers Bank  Building,  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  Scotch- 
town,  Patrick  Henry's  home  in 
Hanover  County.  She  is  cred- 
ited with  the  revival  of  interest 
in  the  Historic  Church  Hill 
neighborhood.  She  was  instru- 
mental in  the  purchase  and 
restoration  of  the  Kent- 
Valentine  house  by  the  Garden 
Club  of  Virginia  and  of  the 
Mayo-Carter  House  by  the 
Junior  League  of  Richmond. 
When  no  one  else  seemed 
interested  in  saving  a  historic 
structure,  she  would  often  buy 
it  herself  and  move  it  to  her 
farm;  she  once  bought  a  house 
on  West  Main  Street  to  save  an 
old  magnolia  in  its  yard  from 
the  threat  of  developers.  She 
was  the  mother  of  William  T. 
Reed  III  '56  and  Frederic  S. 
Reed  '63.  Two  of  her  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  Alexander  M.  Fisher, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Hunter  H. 
McGuire,  Jr.,  married  alumni; 
Mrs.  McGuire  is  herself  now  a 
trustee  of  the  College.  Several 
of  Mrs.  Reed's  grandchildren 
have  attended  the  College. 


ANYTHING  NEW?  MOVING? 

ALUMNI 

:  If  anything  has  happened  to  you  or  a  fellow  alumnus,  let  us  know  on  the  blank  below,  or  write  a  letter. 

Don't  forget  to  send  photographs  and  copies  of  arti 

~les. 

WIVES  AND  PARENTS:  If  your  alumnus  is 

too  busy 

or  too  modest  to  do  the  job  himself, 

please  do  it  for  him. 

NAME: 
ADDRES 

HERE  IS 

Class 

S: 

PHONE 

:( 

) 

WHAT  HAPPENED: 

NAME  OF  PERSON  FILLING  OUT  BLANK  (if  not  the 

alumnus) 

FIRST  SEMESTER  1991 

AUGUST  1991 

OCTOBER  1991 

CAC  Racquetball  Tournament. 

29      Thur 

Freshmen  and  Transfers  Report. 

Soccer  {Scrimmage).  Liberty  University.  A, 

1       Tues 

Soccer.  Washington  &  Lee  LIniversity.  A, 
4:00  pm 

n 

Thur 

Fall  Convocation.  Johns,  1 1 :30  am 
CAC  Coffeehouse. 

4:00  pm 

3      Thur 

Soccer.  Eastern  Mennonite  College.  A, 

8 

Fri 

Close  of  Registration  for  Spring  Courses. 

7:30  pm 

8- 

0 

Water  Polo.  Eastern  Division  III 

SEPTEMBER  1991 

5       Sat 

Football.  Bridgewater  College  (PARENTS 

Championships. 

1     Sun 

All  other  students  report. 

WEEKEND).  H,  1:30  pm 

9 

Sac 

Cross  Country.  ODAC  Championship.  H, 

2    Mon 

Classes  begin. 

Soccer.  University  of  Maryland,  Eastern 

11:00  am 

3    Tues 

Opening  Convocation,  Johns,  7:00  pm 

Shore.  H,  3:30  pm 

Football.  Methodist  College  (HALL  OF 

5    Thur 

Soccer.  Ferrum  College.  H,  4:00  pm 

CAC  Richmond  Forum:  Barbara  Walters. 

FAME).  H.  1:30  pm 

7    Sat 

Soccer.  St.  Mary's  College.  H,  2:00  pm 

5-6 

Water  Polo.  Southern  Conr.  Tournament. 

13- 

14 

Tiger- Yellow  Jacket  Cup  Blood  Drive. 

CAC  Outdoor  Music  Festival 

9      Wed 

Deficiency  reports  due  in  Records  Office. 

Gammon  Gym,  noon-6:00  pm 

8    Sun 

Picnic  with  Chief  Powhatan.  Winston  Lawn. 

Soccer.  Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  A,  4  pm 

15 

Fri 

Beat  Macon  Bonfire. 

9    Mon 

Last  Day  of  Add  Period. 

12      Sat 

Water  Polo.  Eastern  Water  Polo.  Round  2. 

16 

Sat 

Cross  Country.  NCAA  Regionals. 

11    Wed 

Soccer.  Christopher  Newport  College.  A, 
4:00  pm 

Soccer.  Wofford  College.  A,  1 1:00  am 
Football.  Emory  &  Henry  College.  A,  1:30 

Football.  Randolph-Macon  College.  A, 
1:30  pm 

13    Fri 

CAC  Golf  Tournament. 

14      Mon 

Fall  Break.  No  Classes. 

18 

Mon 

CAC  Comedy  Night 

CAC  Game  Night 

Soccer.  Emory  University.  A,  3:00  pm 

22 

Fri 

Cross  Country.  National  Meet. 

14    Sat 

Water  polo.  Washington  &  Lee  Outdoor 
Scrimmage.  Round  Robin.  A, 

15      Tues 

Fall  Break  No  Classes. 

Soccer.  Queens  College.  A,  2:00  pm 

Basketball.  Hampden-Sydney  Tipoff  Clas- 
sic H,  9:00  pm 

Cross  Country.  Lvnchburg  &:  Roanoke.  At 

17      Thur 

CAC  Coffeehouse. 

23 

Sat 

Basketball.  Hampden-Sydney  Tipoff  Clas- 

Roanoke College,  1 1 :00  am 

18       Fri 

Last  Day  of  Drop  Period  for  Freshmen, 

sic.  H,  Consolation  Game.  2:00  pm 

Football.  Centre  College.  A,  1 :30  pm 

Transfers. 

Championship  Game,  4:00  pm 

Soccer.  Mt.  Olive  College  (Southside  Tour- 

Soccer. Barton  College.  H,  4:00  pm 

26 

Tues 

Thanksgiving  Break  Begins  After  Classes. 

ney).  H,  3:00  pm 

CAC  Homecoming  Mixer. 

Basketball.  Washington  &  Lee  University. 

CAC  Trip.  Lynchburg  Red  Sox. 

19       Sat 

Cross  Country  State  Meet.  William  & 

H,  7:30  pm 

15    Sun 

Soccer.  Longwood  College  (Southside 

Man' 

Tourney).  A,  3:00  pm 

CAC 3-on-3  Basketball  Tournament. 

DECE 

18    Wed 

Soccer.  Lynchburg  College.  H,  4:00  pm 

Soccer.  Alumni  Game  (Homecoming).  H, 

2 

Mon 

Classes  Resume. 

19    Thur 

CAC  Coffeehouse. 

1 1 :00  am 

3 

Tues 

Basketball.  Man-mount  University.  A,  7:30 

21     Sat 

Water  Polo.  Eastern  Water  Polo  Round  1. 

Football.  Washington  &  Lee  University 

pm 

Cross  Country.  Lynchburg,  Eastern  Men- 

(HOMECOMING).  H,  1:30  pm 

6 

Fri 

Basketball.  Longwood/Hampden-Sydney 

nonite,  Bridgewater.  At  Lynchburg  Col- 

21      Mon 

Soccer.  Marymount  University.  A,  4:00  pm 

Doubleheader.  H,  8:30  pm 

lege,  10:30  am 

2^      Wed 

CAC  Faadty  Symposium. 

6 

Fri 

CAC  Game  Night. 

Football.  Guilford  College.  H,  1:30  pm 

25-27 

Water  Polo."  W  &  L  Fall  Classic. 

7 

Sat 

Basketball.  Longwood/Hampden-Sydney 

25    Wed 

Soccer.  Randolph- Macon  College.  H,  4pm 

26      Sat 

Cross  Country.  W  &  L  Invitational. 

Doubleheader.  Longwood.  6:30  pm 

27-29 

Water  Polo.  Virginia  State  Water  Polo 

Football.  Wesley  College.  H,  1:30  pm 

CAC  Winter  Fonrutl.  Kirby  Fieldhouse,  9 pm 

Tournament. 

Soccer.  Guilford  College.  H,  3:00  pm 

10 

Tues 

Basketball.  Bridgewarer  College.  H,  7:30 

28    Sat 

Cross  Country.  Bridgewater  College.  H, 

29      Tues 

Rhetoric  Proficiency  Exam. 

pm 

11:00  am 

30      Wed 

Soccer.  ODAC  Tournament.  1st  Round. 

11 

Wed 

ARA/CC&CP  Benefit  Party,  Crawley 

Football.  University  of  Alabama  at  Birm- 

Forum, 4:00  pm 

ingham.  Centennial  Celebration  of  Hamp- 

NOVEMBER 

12 

Thur 

College  Christmas  Service,  College 

den-Sydney  Football.  H,  1 :30  pm 

1        Fri 

Soccer.  ODAC  Tournament.  Semi-final. 

Church,  7:30  pm 

Soccer.  Roanoke  College.  H,  2:00  pm 

1-3 

Water  Polo.  Southern  Conference 

13 

Fri 

Last  Day  of  Classes. 

30    Mon 

Last  Day  of  Drop  Period  for 

Championships. 

14 

Sat 

Study  Day. 

Upperelassmen. 

2        Sat 

Soccer.  ODAC  Tournament.  Final, 

15 

Sun 

Study  Day. 

Cross  Country.  Eastern  Mennonite  College 

16 

Mon 

First  Day  of  Final  Exams. 

&  Washington  &  Lee.  A,  11 :00  am 

20 

Fri 

Last  Day  of  Final  Exams. 

Football.  Davidson  College.  A,  1 :30  pm 
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COME  CELEBRATE 
lOO  YEARS  OF  FOOTBALL  AT  HAMPDEN-SYDNEY! 

On  September  28,  1991,  join  past  and  present  captains,  players,  and  coaches 

for  a  celebration  of  100  years  of  football  at  Hampden-Sydney. 

Bring  a  picnic  lunch  and  chairs  to  a  tailgate  party  on  the  baseball  field, 

(no  cars  allowed),  starting  at  1 1  am.  Special  guests — among  them  Bob  Thalman, 

Jim  Hickey,  and  Virginia  Anne  Fulton — will  be  introduced  at  a  ceremony  at  12  noon. 

A  special  retrospective  program  will  take  place  at  halftime  of  the  game  with  the 

University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham,  which  starts  at  1:30. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Athletic  Department  at  (804)  223-6151. 
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